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CHAPTER IX. 
THE JOURNEY. 


In the serene expression of her face 
She read the divine beatitude: 
Blessed are the pure in heart. LonGcrEeLiow. 


THE morn came on which Captain Bolton aud 
Lady Alice Morton were to start for Bolton 
Castle. Mrs. Marston herself accompanied them 
to the Charing Cross Station, where they drove 
in the well appointed brougham, Martha and 
ths luggage following in a cab. 

A few minutes more and Alice had 
from her first London friend, and was sitting 
opposite to Captain Bolton in a first-class car- 
riage, whirling as fast as steam could take her 
to her new home. 

Captain Bolton behaved remarkably well, con- 
sidering his love of ease he was really indefatig- 
able; he provided Alice with all the newest 
comic papers, a box of chocolate creams, and a 
basket of hot-house grapes. He informed her 


Martha and the luggage were safely stowed | &*- 


away, rolled up a shawl to make her a footstool, 





[HER FATHER’S FRIEND. ] 


and then having done all that could be expected 
of him, he leaned back lazily in his corner, and 
devoted himself to his newspaper as calmly as 
though a beauty and an heiress had not been 
his companion. 

The first half hour passed pleasantly enough, 
the second seemed longer, the third was tedious 
to a degree. Alice threw down “Fun,” in- 
dulged in a slight yawn, gave herself the 
luxury of a stretch, and then fell to watching 
her companion. Evidently she was far from 
his thoughts, bis dark eyes were bent on his 
newspaper, one hand played idly with his 
curling black hair. 

“ He mightas well be a statue,” thought Alice. 
“T wish he would just speak now and then, I 
am so dull.” 

Another yawn and a little sigh; both were 
without effect on the gallant son of Mars. 
Alice then secretly gave a little push to her 
parasol, and it fell down, striking the captain’s 
toes in its descent. He just bent and picked it 
up, stowed it safely above his head, and resumed 
his interrupted reading. Alice was fairly exas- 
perated. 

“ Captain Bolton!” 

* Yes,” replied Edwin, looking up. 

« Aren’t we nearly there ? I am so tired.” 

“It is exactly ten minutes past four, and we 
are due at Fulton at six o’clock.” 

“Ts Fulton near Bolton Castle ?” 

“Tt is not far.” 4 

“Ts it three miles ?” 

In sheer despair the captain put away his 
newspaper. 

“It is four, Lady Alice, and Elchester is 


“ Are they nice towns ?” 
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* Fulton isn’t exactly a town, it is more like 
an overgrown village. Elchester, of course you 
know, is a large cathedral city,’—devoutly wish- 
ing he had bought her a guide to Sussex on 
starting. 

“‘Isn’t there any place near Bolton ?” 

«There’s a Post Office and one or two shops 
at Bolton itself, but I wouldn’t advise you to 
buy anything there beyond ginger beer or 
tobacco.” 

“T am very fond of ginger beer.” 

I’m not; it’s such a deal of trouble.” 

* Don’t you like anything that’s a trouble ?” 

“No; I may as well make full confession at 
once, Lady Alice, for you are sure to hear the 
truth at the castle. Iam the laziest wretch you 
can possibly imagine.” 

“ Don’t you ever do anything ?” 

*‘T am answering questions now, doesn’t that 
count for something ?” 

She blushed rosy red. 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all. I ought to feel flattered at such 
a mark of interest. But seriously, Lady Alice, 
my true character is that of the lazy boy of the 
family. My younger sister, Margaret, has a 
fearful amount of energy; the old nurses used 
to say she had’ her own share of itand mine 
too.” 

« And what does she do?” 

« Who ?” 

** Miss Bolton.” 

“Meg, you mean; Fancy is Miss Bolton; 
why ncthing particular.” 

“I thought you said she had so much 
energy ?” 
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ladies can’t »do anything much, you 
h¢ rides to the meet sometimes, dances 
and never misses a pic-nic or 


ingly, 
9% feast.” 

And is that all young ladies do?” 

“Wel l, of course she plays and sings, and 
does lace work. She is to be presented next 
spring. I daresay she swill add flirting to her 
accomplishments then.’ 

** And she is your only sister ? 

“Oh dear no, there’s Fanny—Fancy we call 
her, the queen of the family; however terrible 
you find the rest of us, Lady Alice, you are sure 
to like Fancy” 

« And how old is she—as old as I am P” 

“* Older I should fancy, she is turned twenty.” 

*« And is she married ?” 

“Why, no; if she were married, she would 
live with her husband and not at Bolton Castle. 
‘fy mother intends her to make’a great match ; 
she is very ambitious for her. children; she has 
been seeking a duke’s daughter for me for the 
last two years.” 

Alice laughed at thisas he: meant herto. He 
smiled himself at, the memory of poor Lady 
Bolton’s efforts, and that smile seemed to make 
the two young people friends, and broke down 
the barrier of constraint between ther. 

“I hope you will be happy among us,” 
Edwin said, gently, later on, when they were 
nearing Fulton. “Of course you will feel dull 
now,” and he at her black dress; 
“but we will soon make you feel at home among 
us.” 

“It ‘isso strange,” she said, sadly, her 
thoughts divided between sorrow for the ag: F 
and dread of the future. ‘Captain Bolton, I 
wish they had left me alone at Ashton; gran- 
deur never made mamma happy, scorn and 
neglect, broke her heart, and I—I am not fit to 
be a grand lady. I have been poor all my life ; 
I know nothing of the t fashionable world 
where your sisters live; they will despise me, 
indeed they will.” 

«“ Nonsense,” said Edwin, almost hastily, 
striving to hide the sympathy he felt-for her, 
“you are a lady, you can’t be anything more, 
you know.” 

“ Bat if people look down on me.” 

«« They are a great deal more likely to flatter 
you. You area great heiress, Lady Alice, and 
people don’t find fault with such favoured in- 
dividuals.” 

“Do you mean that people will pretend to 
like me just because I am rich ?” 

“That is putting it too plainly ; you mustn’t 
call a spade a spade, Lady Alice, it isn’t wise.” 

* But do you ?”* 

«I mean you will find people more indulgent 
to your faults.and readier to make your ac- 
quaintance than if you,were a less favoured 
young lady.” 

“Then is everyone deceitful ?” 

“That's a problem I never attempted to 
solve. it’s quite beyond me, Lady Alice. Lam 
but a clumsy counsellor. I have been doing my 
hest to cheer you, and I have accomplished just 
the reverse.” 

* Don’t you see,” said the girl, with a tear in 
her eye, “you have made me suspicious ? I 
shall never believe in any kindness now. 

“Oh yes you.will,” returned Edwin, per- 
suasively; “you will soon learn to. distinguish 
between false and true. If I lived at home I 
would help you.” 

** Don’t you live at home ?” 

“No, ’m in the 4th Regiment. Iam going 
to London next week. I shall not be home 
again till Christmas.” 

“a 

And Edwin did not guess the regret mingling 
with the surprise expressed in that one short 
monosyllable. 

“ Here we are,” he cried, gaily. ‘* Don’t dis- 
turb yourself, Lady Alice,’ for she was collect- 


” 


ing the trifles about the carriage. “ Hére, John,” 
toa porter coming up, “is there anything here 
from the castle ?” 

‘ The wagonette is waiting, Captain Bolton, 
and 2 flr.” 


“ Phat’s right; bring these things and put| t 


‘quired for Martha and the Inggage with all 


He handed out his companion, who in- 


that hurried anxiety which ‘so iwirks thé in- 
experienced traveller. Captain Bolton descried, 
the old woman’s close’ black bomnet~in the 
distance, jealously guarding her lady’s posses- 
sions; he gave a few words of direction to the 
same porter, and then took Alice to the 
wagonette, helped her to the front seat, sprang 
up himself, and took the reins from the waiting- 
groom and started on the four miles drive. 

It was almost a silent one; Captain Bolton 
was pondering his father’s directions; he had 
certainly fulfilled his contract, and brought 
Lady Alice in safety from London, but now she 
was brought, the question would arise what was 
he to do with her ? 

“You are very tired, aren’t you?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“Not very. I was more tired when we were 
in the train.” 

“T am thinking what we shall do when we 
get to the castle.” 

She looked at him in surprise. a 

“ Why, go im, shan’t we ?” 

“Certainly, but I fancied you might like to 
see my mother alone first; the hoyseia full of 
visitors, and I thought you might*not like to 
see them.” 

Aliee Morton was too quick for him. She 
understeed his doubts perfectly well; but this 
she dic not let him guess. 

“I should like to see Lady Bolton first alone; 
indeed it. will all be so new and strange to me, I 
a like to be quite alone to-night.” 

The carriage entered the park gates, and 
+ through an avenue of limes to the castle ; 
utler himself came forward to receive them, 

wor low. Edwin said: 

Tell my mother that-Lady Alice Morton has 
arrived, ” and then he took his shy, 
timid ap the grand polished staircase, 
down the long eaken passages until they nen 

room; a tray gleaming wi 
Taka ches - china stood. on. the table. 
Edwin placed a low chair by the window for 


“Ah, my mother expec 
waiting. Everyone in in this house spoil their 
nerves with tea. They drink it at all hours 
without rhym and reason; shall.I give you 
some ? 9s 

“Tf you please!” 

Edwin had never touched a teapot before in 
his life, he took great credit to himself that he 
did not drop it on 1 the spot. Alice Morton told 
him afterwards, when they two were intimate, 
that he put twelve lumps of sugar and entirely 
forgot the milk; but the tea was a relief to her; 
she sat playing with her cupand saucer, and 
trying to hide the trembling of her fingers. 

She had not long to wait; the door opened ; 
the rustle of a silken dress was heard, and a 
lady came in with outstretched hands. 

« Welcome to Bolton Castle, my dear.” 

She bent and kissed her .husband’s ward. 
When Alice was free again she saw that her 
escort had departed, and ‘with him went all her 
courage. She sat timidly.on the edge of. her 
chair, so evidently nervous and frightened, 
that Lady Bolton’s sympathy was at once 
enlisted. 

«« Lord Bolton was so sorry he could not come 
for you, but he was quite incapacitated. Edwin 
has taken good care of you, I hepe 2” 

* Captain Bolton was very kind.” 

“I hope you may feel at home amongst us,” 

#“ Thank you.” 

These short replies were not encouraging. 
Lady Bolton attempted a question. 

«We dine at eight, if you are tired, perhaps 
you would like not to come amongst..us.to- 
night.” 

«T do not mind at all, Lady Bolton.” 

« But I wish you to choose, my dear.” 

« Then I will not go down, please.” 

«IT will show you your rooms. Lhope you 
will like them.” 

The rooms were very pretty. A suite of four 
had been prepared for the young heiress. A 

tasteful apartment, half boudoir, half study, 


dressing-room leading from this to the bedroom, 
which communicated with the chamber allotted 
to Martha. 

“TI thought you would like to be near the 
only person-you really knew,” said Lady Bolton 
kindly, and then she went downstairs. 





CHAPTER X. 
MEG. 


This is her king¢dom—these her subjects ; 
Her sceptre is their love, 
Her throne their hearts. 


Marrna had already-unpacked some of her 
yo lady’s things, and though: Alice told her 
she see ho one that night, the old 
servant was anxious that she should change her 


Avon. 


* My lord will be coming up to see you some 
time, Lady vos Aone will never = old 
friend’s daughter a night under roof 
ann 


an had her and dressed Alice in one 
rg = robes Mrs, Marston had 


i geabag er ee of jet on the 


age yA proud of her 
beautiful She had hardly finished 
when a tap came Ta 


e a a 
‘about about the same age as 


Lede eae a gmiling creature with a 
brown, ces uy gm eyes, and black 
hair, as soft.and curly as her er’s. 

* eager alee me to you, a, — ae 
began t any ceremony. ey have lai 
our dinner in the blue roe ‘Will you come 


with me now ?” 
Seely. in token of 


She put/out her hand 
welcome, atid Alice took it: 

“T thank you very:much, Miss Bolton, but I 
am sorry to keep you from ‘your friends.” 

“Tm not Miss Some eeronny a Meg, besides 
I very, sellom tine! dawpotaive when thére is a 


ed her ore within her companion’s 
and: Gan her through the maze of passages to 
the blue-roont, a comfortable apartment, rarely 
used, save by the family themselves. 

“I am very glad=you-are come,” said Meg, 
frankly: ~“*f-hope we shall be good friends.” 

« Thank you.” 

This seemed poor Alice’s only speech. She 
had said it several times already; unfortu- 
nately it was the only phrase which) recurred to 
her. 

“I wish Fancy could have dined with us,” 
said Meg, confidentially; ‘‘ but she i is ‘out,’ you 
know, so ine must dine downstairs.” 

*« And are not you out ?” 

“Not yet. MammasaysI am to be presented 
next year, and you too, she thinks.” 

They had reached the blue-room now, and sat 
down to thecosy meal. A maid waited on them, 
and Meg became a very demure young lady 
indeed during her presence; but when the 
cloth was removed,-and. the two girls were 
loitering over dessert, her old unceremonious 
mood came back. 

«Did you havea pleasant journey, and how 
did you and’ Edwin get on?” 

Alice said something about the beauti- 
ful country, but she left the last part of Meg’s 
sentence unanswered. 

“Edwin is very lazy,” confided Meg. “He 
‘never seems to have energy enough for anything. 
LE can’t think how he gets through his regimental 
duties, he never does anything at home. But 
we are always glad to have him. There is.no 
one like Edwin.” 

ae wish I had a brother,” breathed Alice. 

« But it would make you a great deal poorer,” 
said Meg, plainly. 

«TI don’t mind being poor. 
all my life.” 

To her surprise Meg came over to her side 
and kissed her. 

“J shall like you, I know I shall., I can’t 
bear heiresses generally, because they think of 


IT have ‘been poor 





whose windows looked on to the vark,, a 





them in the fly.” 


nothing but their money. I told mamma I was 
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sure you'd be proud and stuck up, but I’m very'| 


glad I was wrong. ” 

« And I thought you would look down on me 
because I had lived alt | ‘my life-in & little 
cottage,”” said Alice, with a smile. 

«You made: a great) mistaké. We shall be 
gteat friends: we are- not. rich, you know, we 
are quite, poor.considering papa. is Lord Bolton. 
Mamma means Fancy to marry someone very 
rich; but I am afraid she won't ;, and’ Meg shook 
her head quite sadly. 

« You are very fond.of her?’ asked Alice. 

«Very, she is such ‘a darling, and Mr. Grey 
is very nice too, bat——-” |; 

“Make care,” said Alice, amiling, “you are 
telling me a secret.’ 

“Tam. aftaid he likes. her,’ .said ‘Meg eg; 
earnestly, “and they mustn’t like each: other, 
because they are both very nice, and they are 
neither of them ric’ 

“So they must both give: their nicencss i fog 
someone else’s mo: ; 

“Yes; how funnily you pub it.” 

« Have you but.one brother ?” 

« Only one, and he isn’t our on bevtinees the 
is papa’s son, but not mamma’ 

It was dark now, and hace Ses was lighted ; 

_ neither of the girls had pretence of 

faney work; they Oven to be devoting them- 
selves to stndying each other; Meg buried in 
an easy. chair, Alice on a couch, looking as 
though she had been used to grandeur.all her 
life. 

Footsteps sounded in the gallery. 

“I hope that is no one coming ‘to, trouble 
us,” observed Meg. 

It was Lord Bolton himself, and Hdwin was 
with him. 

“My dear,” said the peer, gravely, to his 
ward, “I have come to welcome, you to. my 
house. Your father was, my best and earliest 
friend; his child nrust be-an object of ‘interest 
to me even if he had not confided her to meon 
his death bed.” 

«Did you know my mother ?” breathed Alice; 
forgetting all Mr. Marston had told her of Lord 
Bolton’s residence abroad: 

It .was' a painful ‘question. Charles Lord 
Bolton considered Lord Ashley’s marriagé the 
mistake of his life, but he knew the girl before 
him must cling to. the memory of her mother. 
He had never heard a word! against the late 
Lady Ashley, save on account, ef her humble 
birth ; he'was silent quite five minutes, and his 
own children, ;who watched him, thought! they 
had never known his yoice gefitler than when 
he at last said: 

«I never saw her, Lady Alice, but I know her 
husband loved her devotedly, and I, hope: now 
the shadows.that..parted..them are cleared 
away.” 

«‘T wish you had known her, Lord Bolton.” 

“Tam glad to know her daughter. : Did you 
have a pleasant journey, Lady Alice ?” 

** Yes; but I got very, tired, I am not used to 
travelling.’ 

~ Papa.” broke in Meg, where is Fancy, what 
is she doing ?”’ 

««T really do not.know.” 

“Flirting,” answered ,.Edwin, under... his 
moustache. 

“You ought, to be with Miss Burleigh.” 
decided. Meg, who,,inherited much of.’ her 
mother’s talent for m ing.” 

And where was Fancy 

Leaning on the tiny A a man. of. birth and 
breeding, talent and polish, ‘but without fortune 
and title, they paced the terrace together, look- 

ring on. the, starlit. sky, happy in each other’s 
presence, yet knowing that happiness could not 
continue. 

Old. friends they were ; ever since the, Boltons 
returned to goers Edward Grey had been 
intimate at he. had been Edwin’s 
college; friend, but sa bay he came.to the house 
of the tag now it was not. Edwin he, came to 


see. Lady Bolton suspected esting; the two 
had laid aside the fomilinait of childhood. 
They were Miss Bolton and Mr...Grey. |/The 


.and Meg Bolton considered it a'strange caprice 


“He might say Meg, though Steeey was & 
forbidden word; “I thought “she dined down- 
stairs now exc ept om very state occasions.’ 

“She is with,Lady Alice Morton, papa’s 
ward, of whom I have told you, Mr. Grey. She 
only came this afternoon.” 

** Have you seen her ?” 

«Not yet. I feel very sorry for her. 
quite alone in the world.”: 

* But immensely rich.” 

* Riches are not everything.” 

“No, but they are “appreciated. I wish I 
were rich.” 

«Don’t, be mercenary.” 

“But you know why I wish it. Oh, Fancy, 
if I were rich—if We were rich.” 

Her hand rested on his arm; she did not 
withdraw it at these words; she looked down 
upon the ground, but she stayed at his side. 
She understood him, and he judged that un- 
spoken sympathy to mean she would wait and 

his own. No word of love had passed be- 
tween fhesé two, and yet each would have found 
the future very blahk and desolate without the 
other. 

Fanny broke the silence. 

“TI must goin, Miss Burleigh is staying here, 
you know, and mamma will not like her to feel 
neglected. Meg-cannot be with her, so I 
must.” 

“Lady Bolton did not invite her for your 
sake or Meg’s,” .said Mr. Grey, who understood 
his hostess pretty thoroughly.: “If Edwin is 
near the heiress’ your ‘mother will be quite 
satisfied.” 

* But Edwin does not‘like Clara.” 

« How unfortunate.” 

“Don’t please be sarcastic. I do not care 
for her very much, but I should ‘have been very 
glad if they could have understood each other.” 

“This makes the fourth heiress Edwin has 
refused in two years. I wonder now if Lady 
Bolton will design Lady Alice Morton for 
him.” 

“No,” said Fancy, very decidedly. “She told 
me nothing would annoy papa more. He is her 
guardian, and answerable for her future; but 
that: Edwim never looks ata young lady; [ think 
mamma would never have had Lady Alice here, 
but with Edwin it is quite safe.” 

“ Perfectly. . Edwin ‘is too indolent to woo an 
heiress, only I fear your mother will never be- 
lieve it.” 


She is 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ EXPECTATION.” 


Nor may we e’er forget 

The follies we commit ; 

Fate reaps in after years 

Pull harvest of our tears. 
Mowras passed. Alice’ Morton ‘grew used to 
her honours and her surroundings. She did 
not forget her mother, and yet she was happy. 
Bolton Castle became a second home to her. 
She grew to esteem her guardian as a trusted 
friend, to be familiar with the stately Lady 
Bolton, and to love the girls almost’ as’ sisters. 
None.of the difficulties expected by the Boltons 
had attended their wardship. .-Alice Morton 
came to them’a lady with nothing to unlearn ; 
nothing to forget; a little confidence; a little 
worldly assurance she had to gain, and then the 
most critietl would never guess’ her life had not 
been speéntas a lady of title. 
The : faithful ‘Martha was with her still; a 
maid had. been engaged to take care of Lady 
Alice’s wardrobe. A very model servant was 
this said Miss Nancy. She never gossipped, 
never flirted with the handsome footmen; ‘her 
whole time;seemed devoted to her lady’s service, 


on, the part, of her,fayourite Alice that she had 
a, secret. aversion for ,her charming waiting- 


maid. 

In |April the family went to London. The 
two.girls,were presented the same day: the 
almost; portionless. Margaret Bolton and the 
heiress Lady Alice Morton. Invitations flowed 
in; Lady Bolton was, more popular than she 


chaperone; she took the girls everywhere worth 
going to, but her efforts were hardly: crowned 
with the success they deserved; Faney « tis- 
couraged all admirers ‘when she found t} ten 
miration ‘was likely to end in sot dtioiiae 
stronger. 

Lady Alice capriciously refused the hearts 
laid at her feet, and although his step-mothe: 
had found for Edwin a possible heiress, only 
waiting to be wooed, he resolutely declined to 
attempt the wooing. He was not. fast or ex- 
travagant, simply indolent and indifferent ; his 
sisters treated his listless ways lightly. ‘Alice 
Morton was indignant at them. 

You are not fit to be a man,” she said to 
him, angrily, one day, when he had refused to 
go to the flower show with Fancy on account of 
the heat. “ You are not worthy the name.” 

* And why not?” 

«You have no energy; no resolution; no 
ambition.” 

“It is better for me, Lady Alice,” he an- 
swered, ‘all these are very fatiguing.” 

Often Meg Bolton would call upon her frien? 
to awake from her day dreams. Alice never 
felt secure, never felt safe; some day William 
Gordon’ might find her out, and force her t 
fulfil her promise. No words can describe the 
horror with’ which this man now inspired 
her. 

Strange and unreasonable association of ideas. 
her maid Nancy always recalied the memory of 
William Gordon. 
had a secret; that it was a secret made it 
doubly hard to bear. Often the young heiress 
thought Gordon’s return would lose its terrors 
for her if only she might tell someone the errors 
of her youth. She knew now it was an error to 
have listened to the admiration of a stranger. If 
Fancy could have pitied her, or Meg ¢heéred 
her, she would have troubled less. 

She knew Gordon had meant to winter in 
Italy; he judged a sojourn in Rome necessary 
for his professional studies; his art was dear to 
him ; surely he would not postpone his aeror'd 
on account of her. So for quite six mont 
after her mother’s death Alice felt almost free ; 
it was when they came to town her fears grew 
so terrible. She knew the Academy was open. 
She had lost her love of art. Never now did 
she touch a pencil, and her sketch-book ‘lay 
hidden away out of sight. 

June had come again. Alice had grown used 
to the London world and its admiration, when 
one afternoon she and her friends were at a 
garden party given by the Duchess of Carberry. 
Of course the beauty of the season and one of the 
greatest heiresses to boot, received plenty of at- 
tention, but Alice had separated’ herself from 
the general crowd, and was walking im a retired 
shrubbery with Mr. Grey for her companion. 
Perhaps she liked this young man because she 
knew his heart was already appropriated, and 
there was no chance of his wanting “her to do 
more than like him. 

‘Lady Alice,” he said, presently, “I was a 
the Academy yesterday. -It is very fine this 
year. There isa picture there could swearyou 
sat far, it is your breathing image. | Of course | 
know you. could not have been ‘the original, 
but I believe you will own the striking resem- 
blance.” 

«What sort of a picture ?” 

“Tt is in oils. A landscape with only one 
figure ?” 

“ee And that figure is “mine!” How harsh ‘her 
laugh sounded. 

“It is so like you that anyone might purchase 
itas yourfancy portrait. Many people knowing 
my intimacy with Lord Bolton have asked me if 
you were not really the original.: I grew curious 
to see it.” : 

“‘Who is the artist?’ Ah, how her heart 
beat as she put the question. 

“ William Gordon, a rising celebrity. I have 
some.acquaintance with him, and next time [ 
meet him I think I must ask where he found 
his! model for ‘ Expectation.’.” 

“Oh, please do not! As a favour to me, 
please.” Her earnestness surprised Mr. Grey. 
“What is the matter, Alice?” They had 








“Where is Meg?” asked Mr. Grey, abruptly. 


had ever been before, She was.an indefatigable 


long dropped the formal “Lady.” “You look 


Alice felt this girl knew she ~ 
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so tired. You must rest yourself, as we propose 
going to the Academy to-morrow,” said Lady 
Bolton. 

The heiress was awake all night. She tossed 
about in an agony of doubt and dread. The 
first link of the chain which would restore her 
to William Gordon had surely been forged. Was 
it safest to go to the Academy or plead indis- 
position as an excuse ? 

She decided to risk everything and accompany 
her friends. To refuse again would surely raise 
their suspicions, and as the Academy had now 
been open six weeks there was every chance that 
she might not meet Gordon. If she did she 
meant to pass him asa stranger. Never would 
she confess to her identity with the Alice 
Desmond of Ashton. He might discover it 
from others, but never from her. 

She looked very beautiful when she came 
down after lunch dressed for the exhibition. 
Mr. Grey made it his special care to point out 
to them the picture “ Expectation.” It occupied 
the place of honour in the last room, and even 
the unskilled must have seen at once what a 
gem it was. The grand old forest trees were 
painted in all the glow of their summer foliage, 
and standing leaning against one was a girl in 
the first blush of womanhood; a girl whose 
beautiful eyes had in them an eager, anxious 
look, who evidently came there to meet someone, 
and stood now waiting for him; face, attitude, 
and figure alike were perfect. The picture 
spoke for itself. No one needed to search the 
catalogue for its name, and the resemblance of 
the painted face to Alice Morton was beyond 
question. 

Lady Bolton was delighted. 

“It is a charming study. You might have 
sat for it, Alice.” 

«All who have failed to obtain the original 
will fight for the copy,” whispered Meg, 
archly. 

“Where can Mr. Gordon have seen you?” 
wondered Fancy. 

Alice was deathly pale. 
too keen a home thrust. 

“Mr. Grey said yesterday very likely it was a 
mere chance resemblance.” 

«That I shall never believe,” decided Lady 
Bolton. 

“Itisa mystery,” said Meg. “ Ever so many 
people have asked me if I had seen ‘ Expecta- 
tion’; of course I know why now.” 

“The picture is sold. I wonder who has 
bought it.” 

“ Not sold, Meg,” corrected Fancy. 
someone say it was not for sale.” 

« Well, it is a mystery.” 

A woman in the crowd was standing close to 
Alice; turning round, their eyes met, and the 
lady was struck by the resemblance to her 
maid. 

“See, Meg,” she said, quickly, “there are 
such things as accidental resemblances. If I 
did not know Nancy to be with her sick mother, 
I should declare that was she.” 

*T shall send Lord Bolton tosee this picture,” 
said that nobleman’s wife to Edmund Grey. 

«When I see Gordon I shall ask him plainly 
who sat for it,” answered the young man. “I 
don’t like riddles.” 

“Do you know Mr. Gordon?” asked Lady 
Bolton, who had an unbounded admiration for 
present or future celebrities. 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“Do bring him to our ‘at home’ next week. 
I should be so charmed to make his acquaint- 
ance. I shall send you a card.” 

“T’lido my best,” responded Edmund, always 
eager to gratify his darling’s mother; “ but he 
is rather a hermit, especially since his return 
from Italy.” 

* Well, I shall expect to see him with you on 
Thursday. Come, my dears,” 'to the girls, ‘‘ we 
really must be going.” 

“Mamma, look at Alice,” said Meg, eagerly. 

Lady Alice had sunk heavily on to a seat, her 
head fallen back, her eyes closed. Lady Bolton 
felt alarmed. 

“TI am afraid she has fainted. She has been 
looking shockingly ill all day.” 


That question was 


“T heard 


WE ARE ALL YOUNG ONCE. 





Wnar a touching thing it is to look at the 
picture of a young beauty, and then see its ori- 
ginal a bent old woman—faded, withered, and 
wrinkled out of alllikenesstoit! It is a sad 
reminder of Time’s slow but certain work, a 
prophetic though voiceless sermon to the young. 
Perhaps were this all, it would be a pity that it 
should be preached ; for why should we be sad 
until we need be ? : 

But it also teaches another thing that all are 
apt to forget. People speak of “* That old man,” 
or “That old woman,” as though those whom 
they indicate were born old. The oldest person 
were youths, children, infants once. It seems 
too much of a truism to be worth uttering, and 
would be were it not that’ age seems very often 
to ke looked upon, even by people far upon the 
road themselves, as a particular state in which 
a few individuals find themselves, and for which 
they are to be snubbed and meee. e's 








THE STRONG-MINDED WOMAN I 
KNOW. 


Sue’s a womanly woman, as fair as a 
dream, 
With a face on which sunny smiles glow; 
With a warm little heart, where the sym- 
pathies mect: 
This strong-minded woman I know! 


She’s strong in her love fer the man of her 
choice, 
No trials can shatter her trust! 
For she promised her leal when they first 
began life 
Together, and love him she must! 


She’s strong in her love for the children she 


ars, 
Unckanging through pleasure or woe ; 
She’s strong in the sacrifice made for her 
home; 
This strong-minded woman I know! 


She’s strong for the rights of her sex, it is 
true, 
The right to be queen of the realm; - 
And strong in the wish that the man of her 


heart 
Should manfully stand at the helm ! 


She’s strong in her hate for the foe who 
shall seek 
To part man and wife here below, 
To poison the sweet stream of love at its 
fount : 
This‘strong-minded woman I know! 


She’s strong in the faith she has had since 
a child; 
The dear Bible guide of her youth ; 
She’s strong in all beautiful womanly 


traits, 
In honour, and duty, and truth! 


This womanly woman I’ve pictured to you 
In colours that glisten and glow, 
Has been a true wife for this many a day, 
This strong-minded woman I know! 
M. A. K. 
——————EEE 


Aw ingenious puzzle has been ‘contrived out 
of the late political complication, which 
illustrates with singular. fidelity the popular 
view of the situation. Portraits of Gortschahoff, 
Andrassy, Suavi Pacha, and Bismarck are 
printed on a square, and the question submitted 
is to find the head among them which will 
solve the Eastern Question. By folding the 
paper so as to bring a quarter of the head of 
each minister together, a fair portrait of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield is presented, with 


SCIENCE. 


THE EXPLOSIVENESS OF FLOUR. 
Proressors Peck AND Percxuam, of the 


University of Minnesota, have been malting an 
extensive series of experiments to determine the 
cause of the recent flour mill explosion at Min- 
neapolis. ‘The substances tested were coarse 
and fine bran, material from stone grinding 
wheat; wheat dust, from wheat dust house; 
middlings, general mill dust, 
middlings machines, dust from flour dust house 


dust’ from 


(from stones), and flour. When thrown ina 


body on a light, all these substances put the 
light out. Blown by a bellows into the air sur- 
rounding a gas flame, the following results were 


obtained : 

Coarse bran would not burn. Fine bran and 
flour dust burn quickly, with considerable blaze. 
Middlings burn quicker, but with less flame. All 
the other substances burn very quickly, very 
much like gunpowder. 

Inall these cases there was a space around 
the flash — the dust was ot sow enough 
to ignite from icle to cle; hence it re- 
ntiegh in the prt Roundeeies Flour 
dust, flour middlings, &c., when mixed with air, 
thick enough to — from particle to particle, 
and separated so that each particle is surrounded 
by air, will unite with the gxygen in the air, 
producing a ie at high temperature, which 
requires an additional space, hence the burst- 


ing. 

There is no gas which comes from flour or 
middlings that is an explosive; it is the direct 
combination with the air that produces gas, re- 
quiring additional space. Powerful electric 
sparks from the electric machine and from the 
Leyden jar were through the air filled 
with the dust of the different kinds, but without 
an explosion in any case. A platinum wire kept 
at a white heat by a galvanic battery would not 
produce an explosion. The dust would collect 
upon it and char to black coal, but would not 
blaze nor explode. 

A piece of glowing charcoal, kept hot by the 
bellows, would not produce an explosion when 
surrounded by dust, but when fanned into a 
blaze the explosion followed. A common kero- 
sene lantern, when surrounded by dust of all 
a of density, would not produce an explo- 
sion, but when the dust was blown into the 
bottom, through the globe and out of the top, it 
would ignite. To explode quickly the dust 
must be dry. Evidently when an explosion has 
been started in a volume of dusty air, loose 
flour may be blown into the air and madea 
source of danger. 





Anoruer Sra Szrprnt.—A most remarkable 
fish has been captured on the coast of Tasmania 
and taken to Launceston for exhibition. The 
fish is 14 feet long, 15 inches deep from the 
neck to the belly, tapering 2 inches to the tail, 
and 8 inches in diameter in the thickest place. 
There are no scales, but the skin is like polished 
silver, with eighteen dark lines and eight rows 
of spots running from the head to the tail on 
each side. There. is a mane on the neck 20 
maicprhere and continues from the head to the 
tail ; head, no ‘teeth, protrusive mouth, 
capable of being extended 4 inches like a sucker; 
eyes flat, about the size of a half-crown, and 
like silver, with black pupils. There are two 
feelers under the chin 32 inches long. The fish 
was alive when captured. 

Te diadem and suite of diamonds presented 
to the Queen of the Belgians by the city of 
Brussels on her silver wedding-day has 
completed by M. Rals, to whom its manufacture 
has been entrusted. It is made of silver plates 
jointed, entirely covered with diamonds in gold 
setting. In the centre is a large diamond 
weighing 23} carats, and valued at £1,800. 
The silver plates have the form of a waving 


and behind is the diamond of the Baron 
e » which weighs three carats. The 
whole diadem forms a crown of glittering 


the | plumes and is considered to be a real work of 


art. 








(To be Continued.) 


words around it: “This is the head.” 
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BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 


in 
> 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“NO, I DON’T 8’POSE YOU ARE 33 


‘When men’s intents are wicked 

Their guilt haunts them ; 

But when they’re just they’re armed, 

And nothing daunts them, MIDDLETON. 


Tur Thames Embankment, Big Ben booming 
out the hour of nine, and the lamps only just 
lighted flickering upon the river and making 
the twilight of the August evening a trifle more 
uncertain and undecided. 

It is neither light nor dark, the moon has not 
risen, and thus, though the figure of a man may 
be seen distinctiy as he paces up and down be- 
tween the landing piers of Charing Cross and 
Westminster, his features cannot be so easily 
distinguished. 

From his bearing and gait it can be seen that 
he has been in the army, also.one might judge 
him to be a man of distinction, but there he is 
walking slowly, and starting at every step that 
approaches him, as though he were waiting for 
or expecting somebody. 

a Five, ten, fifteen minutes past the appointed 
ime. 

Could the writer of that anonymous letter be 
playing a practical joke upon him. Surely not, 
if so, why should he insist upon his coming 
— and bringing fifty pounds in gold with 

m 


Not that Colonel Chartres, for of course you 


have recognised him, has brought the gold, he is 
not quite simpleton enough to do thatg though 
he is ready to promise and quite willing to give 
it if any real clue that may help him to discover 
his son can be given him. 








[THE SUPPOSED sON.] 


He is alone, however, unarmed, unguarded as 
he believes by the presence of others, and the 
only person to whom he has mentioned the 
receipt of the questionable letter is his nephew, 


Percy Rossburn. 


Another ten minutes go by and his patience 
is becoming exhausted. He will give the fellow 
another five, then, failing his appearance, he 
will go to his club and take very good care not 
to be fooled in this way again. 

Just as Big Ben is striking the half-hour 
a man who has for some time been keep- 
ing in the shadow of the wall of the garden on 
the opposite side of the road crosses over and 
asks : 

«« Are you Basil Rossburn’s. father ?” 

«Ah! You are here at last, is the reply ;” 
“you are half an hour behind time.” 

“No; I have been watching you; are you 
alone ?” 

“ Yes, quite alone.” 

« And no one knows of your being here ?” 

“No; not that I know of.” 

For the moment he had forgotten his nephew. 

* And you have brought the quids ?” 

“The what ?” 

« The gold.” 

“No; not all you asked for. I have some 
money with me, and will pay you handsomely 
if you restore my sontome. My word is suffi- 
cient, but I am ready to give you my bond, and 
neither has ever failed or been disputed.” 

“Umph! You doubt me ?” 

«T have no reason to trust you, my man, par- 
ticularly as I don’t know your name, who you 
are, or anything about you.” 

«“ That’s true; I have the advantage of you 
there. But how came Basil to be your son and 
brought up in a work’us and bound to the 
trawl? That’s what him and me can’t make 
out.” 

“You and he can’t make out! Then he is 
alive, and you know where to find him ?” 

“Maybe I do; maybe I don’t; but isit a 
plant to leg him ? because if ’tis I’m not your 
man.” 





“You implied just now that you knew I was 
the boy’s father; what harm then could I want 
to do him?” 

“T didn’t say nothing of the kind; him and 
me heard from a chap that come from Great 
Barmouth that his father was looking for him. 
Then we found you was the man, but we couldn’t 
make out how a poor chap like him could be- 
long to a big swell like you, and we can’t quite 
believe it.” 

With a simplicity that must almost have ex- 
cited the contempt of his listener, Colonel 
Chartres briefly stated the few facts of the case, 
then eagerly demanded where his son was, and 
why he was hiding from him. 

‘When a bloke’s got a verdict of ‘ Wilful 
Murder’ out against him it’s enough to make 
him hide,” was the reply. 

**But he didn’t commit the crime ; surely it 
is impossible !” 

I don’t say as he did, but his nerves is 
shook. There’s one law for the rich and another 
for the poor in this country, and he don’t quite 
see how to clear hisself.” 

“ Riches won’t help him if he is guilty,” said 
the elder man, bitterly ; “ but Iam rich, and if 
he is innocent he need have no hesitation in 
coming forward and making himself known.” 

“T’ve told you his nerves is shook, and the 
cough he’s got is tearing him to pieces; he 
can’t last long, but he’d be all the better for a 
doctor and wine and things that they give con- 
sumptive people.” 

“Consumptive! I heard that my boy was as 
strong and healthy as any lad could be.” 

“ Ay, but that’s more than nine months ago, 
and hiding from the law, and damp, cold and 
hunger will soon pull a chap down if he’s strong 
as a horse to begin with.” 

*T must see my boy—I must have an assur- 
ance of his innocence from his ownlips. Your 
hints and insinuations alarm me; either he is 
innocent or guilty; if the former he must be 
proved so, and if he did commit a foul murder, 
he must suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law.” 
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“ You would hang your own flesh and blood ?” 

“Yes, if it were twenty times my flesh and 
he deserved it.” 

There was a pause. Then the man said: 

«He never told me that he did it; fact he 
vowed he didn’t; but one don’t always expect 
the truth when a rope with a hangman at one 
end of it is nigh; however, the poor chap can’t 
live long; it’s a question how much you'll give 
te find him P” 

“T’ve publicly offered a reward of three 
hundred pounds for the recovery of my son, and 
the government and I have offered one hundred 
pounds each for the conviction of the murderer 
of Charley Crisp.” 

« ¥es, I know,” hurriedly ; “ will you give the 
three hundred pounds in gold to have your son 
given up to you?” 

“Give to whom?” 

“To mev” 

** Why, are you his keeper?” 

«I know where he is, and you can’t get at 
him, without.me.” 

“Tf that.is-the,case, why don’t you come for- 
ward openly and claim the reward ?” 

Tt don’t suit me to do so, that’s why. I 
can’t hold my head quite as high in the world 
as you ¢an.” 

Colonel Chartres looked at the man by his 
side with something like scorn. 

His last remark was,.correet even as.a,quatter 
of fact, since he was fully ix inches.shorter 
than the soldier, and his figure, slouch- 
ing gait, and general hang-dog ry ane was 
as unlike the military bearing of eompanion 
as it very well could be. 

Simple as he was, the colonel was not to be 
gulled in this manner, and-he said firmly: 

** No, I will not give three hundred pounds 
for information that may not be correct after 
all. Idon’t know my son by sight, I never saw 
him ; he must be identified by.those who know 
him, otherwise I might pay the money and you 
may only have produced an impostor.” 

‘‘ Not such an idiot as he looks,” mentally 
commented his listener. ** I must mind what I’m 
about, or he’ll twig me.” 

Then he said aloud: 

“ There's that risk it’s true, but I can’t come 
forward; that’s flat, I can’t and I won't, and 
Dasil won’t care to neither, it strikes me, but 
that’s your affair and his. What’s the figure 
you will give for me to take you to him ?” 

Colonel Chartres hesitated for a moment. 
A man of very high principle, he did not at 
all like the idea of having any dealings with 
a man of this description, whom he suspected 
of treachery and imposture, since it seemed im- 
possible that his son could be guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, and yet could trust this 
sordid wretch with the knowledge of his 
identity, 

“J will give twenty pounds,” he said, at 
length, “to see the youth whom you call my 
son and question him, and if I am satisfied of 
his identity, and if those who have known him 
before recognise him as Basil Rossburn I will 
pay you the three hundred pounds. which I have 
already offered.” } 

“Twenty quid. ’Taint much. And what 
about the bobbies; you won’t give a sick lad up 
to them, will you ?” 

«I can’t hide a man accused of murder, but I 
believe in his innocence.” 

“Do younow? And who do you think did it 
then ?” 

“That scoundrel Crabtree, his fellowappren- 
tice. I shall catch him yet, then the matter 
will be cleared up.” 

“ oh ! do you know him? Did you ever 
see nim fr 

“I nearly caught him the other night. I 
don’t know him, but I know thosewhodo. The 
police areon_ his track; I expect we shall have 


“him in a few days.” 


he man smothered an oath, and looked sus- 
piciously around. 

No sign of watchers; that part of the em- 
hankment was singularly deserted for the hour 
of the evening, and a fine warm rain was begin- 
ning to fall, driving even the few strollers and 
stragglers who had been there to their homes. 





It was a bad place for an attack, and there 
was just the chance that the soldier’s know- 
ledge and skill in the art of self-defence might 


stand him in good stead in the place of youth, |, 


and make him more than a match for his power- 
ful but ill-trained companion, otherwise, his 
pocket and even his life might have been in 
danger, so, though the temptation was great, 
the thick-set scoundrel dismissed it and saad : 

“Have you got the twenty sovs.about you? 
If you have we’ll start at once.” 

“Yes; where are we to go?” ° 

« Somewhere up by Seven Dials;/*taint far, 
You don’t cota dheseial : "ate he 

“No; though I should p a. caib.”” 

**T don’t believe in cabs. 
at the corner if you don’t want to 3 you: 
get iuside, ’ll get out. Dell “em pole 
Broad Street, that ’aint tar fom 8 
Gardens, where we're goings, fest: you'll 
give me your word we're not followed.” « 

“T have given it. Ihave not engaged any- 
one to follow us. You don’t/think Lam afraid, 
do you ?” ‘ { 

“No, I don’t s’pose you are.” 

But there was a murderous gleam in the 
young man’s eye which the darkness hid from 
his companion, and he muttered, beneath his 
breath : 

“And a pretty tough customer you'd be, old 
cove, if you was armed; you’ve spilled more 
blood in your day, I’ll bet, than I have in 
mine.” 

Probably he was right, but Colonel Chartres 
had fonght in his country’s service on the battle 
field, while George Crabtree preferred to stab 
his victim inthe dark. 

Certainly the life of the brave old man was 
never in greater peril than it was on this 
night. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“MIND HIS KNIFE, SIR!” 


His thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorons and slothful. MItTow. 
AxicutTine from the omnibus at the. corner 
of Broad Street, Colonel Chartres looks.arouud 
for his questionable companion. 
Yes, there he.is on the kerbstone waiting for 
hi 


m. 

“ Wretched night,” said the man. 

“It is,” was the reply. 

«This way, sir,” was the next observation. 
And then the Indian soldier was led from one 


little lane into another, until his guide paused 
before a house, which. seemed alive with human 
occupants from cellar to garret. 

« Follow me, sir, and whatever you see doh’t 
be astonished or show sign of fear.” 

« Fear!” was the answer, in accents of scorn ; 
“lead on.” 

Crabtree opened the door of the human 
warren with a key which he carried with him, 
and led the way straight: through the passage 
into a yard, the opposite walls of which a man 
could almost touch with his outstretched 
arms. 

Passing through this, he went into a house, 
which was so silent and still, that not a human 
soul might be living in it. 

«You ean find your way ?” asked the guide. 

« Yes,” was the reply. 

Then the. two groped their course along by 
the walls, passing through a passage, and down 
stairs, until they reached an underground 
cellar. 

Not a word was spoken. 

Colonel Chartres felt he had put his life in 
the hands of this man, without any precaution 
or guarantee for its safety, and if he could at 
this moment, he would have turned back, but 
it was too late. Precaution now would look 
like cowardice, and without doubt, would ensure 
his destruction. 

His guide -paused—listened : 

“Wait here a moment;’ and passing: on 
some few steps, as the colonel could tell by the 
sound, seemed to disappear into some room in 
the darkness beyond. 


For one moment Colonel Chartres thought of 
attempting to return, his search unfinished, the 
for his son abandoned, but the conviction 

she had gone too far to turn back with 
safety decided him, and he waited as patiently 
as he.could, leaning againstthe wall and trying 


to realise that human beings, perhaps his own 


somamengst them, actually lived in such a place 
Las 

~“Hist! Come along,” a voice says at the 
further end of ‘the passage, and he obeys. 

‘An abrupt turn to the left, another to the 
right, and he finds himself in a low-roofed room ; 
the. principal artiele of furniture in it is an old 
worn-out, bed, on the stretched canvas of which, 


There’sthebus-up | without mattrass or bedding, with trousers and 


coat rolled up for a pillow, and a grimy looking 
‘coloured ¢ asthe only thing to.cover 
him, lay a young man of some nineteen or 
twenty. ¥ 

Older than this he’might have been, but he 
was so pale and wan and pinched, his big blue 
eyes had such a stare, and his fair light. 
curly hair fell aboutimsuobwild and picturesque 
confusion, that he Jooke@ymore boyish than he 
really was, while: flush on his cheek 

ve him a more thaz beauty. 

“Here,. Basil, is Mather,” said Crab- 
tree, flashing the, of a;eandle upon the in- 


“My father !” was the zeply, bitterly. “The 
L vi my IR ge) ut eam mother. 
io abipe agaih nd aint blue sky, Pa wish 
ps again, and a ue sky, I’d wis 
for nothing ¢lse, but ene, here—dying.” 
and he gasped, as well he in that fright- 
fully oppressive a : : 
“You shall have all that mow; 
the colonel, coming " ‘ is 
wasted handin his own. “ Thismam,” with an. 
incli the head towards Crabtree, “tells 
me you are my-son. What do you remember of 
your childhood ?” 

“ Nothing,” faintly. 

“Nothing! but where were you brought 
u ee 

“Tn the work’us.” 

“Yes; and after that what became of 
you ?” 

“I can’t talk; give me—something,” this in 
evident pain, and the colonel, turning to Crab- 
tree, handed him a sovereign, saying : 

“Get a bottle of port; a glass will revive 
him ; he isn’t strong enough to talk.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

And in a wonderfully short space of time the 
wine appeareti, though it is perhaps needless to 
say, no change came with it. A couple of 
glasses of the wine, which was really excellent, 
and the sufferer revived wonderfully. 

«What became of you after you left the 
workhouse ?” was the next question. 

,: “<I was ’prenticed to a fishing smack.” 

* And the name of the master was ?”’ 

“Chris Growler.” 

“Yes; it seems the same. , You remember 
his niece Katie of course?” 

« Yes,” reluctantly, “and Meg.” 

“ Miss Meg; she is married now,” said the 
colonel; ‘but what made you leave Great Bar- 
mouth. so. suddenly? I must have a clear 
answer to. that before I move a step.” 

“I was took away whether I liked or no. 
Oh!” 

Fora cough now set in that shook his frame, 
and seemed as though it would tear the frail. 
creature to, pieces. 

* This won't do, I: must get you out. of this,” 
said the colonel, decidedly. ‘Send for a cab, 
my man,” to Crabtree, “this is no place for a 
son of mine.” 

But Crabtree never moved a step to ‘dovhis 
bidding; on the contrary, he came a step 
nearer, and with a significant look, said : 

* You seem to forget our b: i I was 'to 
have twenty quid down and three hundred if 
you was satisfied; and you are, aint you?” 

“I don’t,.know, but you shall have the 
twentygnow, and the rest as soon as all doubt 
is rem 4g 

“ Well, tip us the shiners.” 

Very quietly fhe colonel opened a small purse 


F lad,” said 
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and took from it the stipulated ‘number of gold 
pieces, which he handed to'the man. 

Crabtree erunted something like “ thanks,’’ 
carefully counted the small pilé of gold, while 
his eyes glistened with a greedy, fiendish lustre 
like those of a bird of prey that’ had once tasted 
blood. 

«And when will I get the three hundred ?” 
he asked; thirsting for more of the great power, 
of which he had never possessed so much at one 
time in his life till now. 

« When I am satisfied.” 

«But what will you want to satisfy ‘you? I 
can’t show up before the beak, I’ve told’ you so, 
no more can he,” pointing’ to the sick youth. 
« He aint worth much, you ‘can''see, and your 
word is good enough in its way perhaps, but 
when you've once took him away I’ve got no 
hold on'you; and you wouldn’t take my word 
for such a heap of’ money, s0 why'should T'take 

ours ?” 

“Tl write out a promise to’ pay you under 
the conditions named, if that will suit you,” said 
the colonel. 

* You haven't got ho more money with you ?” 
with a covetous look. 

“No, only a pound and some odd'shillings, 
besides the one I gave you for the wine.” 

« And'no jewellery ?” 

«TI never wear atty.” 

«You can write me an order or a cheque that 
they'd pay ‘at the bank in the morning, couldn’t 
you P”? 

The’ colonél: was. about to reply when he 
saw an expression on the face of the sick 
youth ‘that ‘warned him, and ‘he said, thought- 
fully: | 

« Well, I could let you have it in the morning 
if I chose, but I don’t catry a chequé-book about 
with me, you may be'suré:” 

* Morning woh’t-do,” said Crabtree, doggedly. 
“T want the ordér'for it now or——” 

Basil Chartres looked at him calmly and 
stedfastly. 

He began’to realise that there might be danger 
in thus coming to an obscure and disreputable 
néighbourkood ih thé eompany of a man’who, by 
his own’ admission, stood “in térror’ of the law 
already, and to whom one crime ‘hore would be 
a ‘Inatter of small econséquénée.' 

Naturally’ a brave man, ‘éareléss too of life, 
having so little that makés life desirable and 
lovely to live for, hewas yet by no meansinelined 
to submit tamely to insolenee, ‘threats, or 
violence, and now fixing his éyes on ‘the thick- 
set ruffian, as though about to take aim at him, 


‘he said, firmly: 


“T have nothing to do with what. you want, 
that is your concern, not mine. If you like to 
come to thé‘ té-morrow; and [aim satisfied with 
the inquiries I shall make, Iwill give you'the 
money I promised ; if my word is not enough I 
will wive you @ written statement ‘to the same 
éffeci ; »dw fetch a-cab, this poor féllow must be 
taken from here to a more'healthy and comfort- 
able ‘place at once.” 

«Ay, make haste, Joe,” said the sick’ ‘youth ; 
“T’m choking here, I’]l ‘be better when I get a 
sight of the fields and trees.” 

But Crabtree, who‘was now known as Joe 
Smith, was intoxicated with success. The gold 
he already possessed had fired his imagination, 
roused ali his brutal passions, and he exclaimed, 
with an oath: ‘ 

“<T'll fetch: no’ cab, ahd you don’t ‘leave this 
place alive till I’ve got all the money I want!” 

Colonel Chartres: made'no reply. He» could 
not bandy words with such a man ‘as that, and 
for his threats, as may’be imagined, ‘he despised 
them. 

Now, ‘here’s paper,” said the villain, pro- 
ducing a half sheet of dirty note paper, pen and 
ink. “You just’ write me out a cheque on your 
bank for three hundred ‘pounds, and you ‘shall 
be free to go as you camej-with' your precious 
son, or without him.” 

* Tshall do nothing of the kind,” ealnily. 

“You will, or I'll *”-and' the bully came 
close, ahd held his fist in the soldier’s face. 

Bat the next instant he was sprawling on the 
ground at the further end ofthe room, where he 
had’ been flung. 





For a second or two he remained’ there, then 
like a savage bear’ rousing to renew ‘the attack, 
he sptang to his’ feet’-and ‘rushed upon his 

rev. 

“Mind his knife, sir!” cried the sick youth 
in horror, as Crabtree’s arm was uplifted to 
strike, and just in time the soldier caught his 
wrist, twisted it so that the treacherous weapon 
was jerked from his grasp, and then with 
another effort he again flung the fellow some 
feet from him. 

How long the combat might have continued 
it is hard to say. Though the colonel was pos- 
sessed of strength: and ‘skill, his adversary had 

outh upon his side, and the sick youth, even 

d he been inelined, could have rendered no 
assistance. 

Just, however, as Crabtree was rousing him- 
self for another attack, unusual sounds were 
heard in-the courtyard above, heavy footsteps 
were heard descending the cellar stairs, and a 
voice shouted down a speaking-tube : 

«The bobbies are upon us!” 

“ This is your doing,” hissed Crabtree, vindic- 
tively ; “but I’ll be revenged on you, though I 
swing for it.” 

And so saying he darted from the room, just 
managing to escape before the police came upon 

im. 

«What will I do; what will beconie of me?” 
groaned thesufferer on the bed. ‘ They'll take 
me to prison, and I'll die there.” 

“Nothing of the kind, don’t say who you are, 
or hint at being my son till you are stronger, 
then all must be cleared up. Ill take you 
away as a sick man, in whom I feel an 
interest.” 

«Thank’ee, sir; TPll do whatever ‘you tell 
me.” 

And the poor wretch leaned back on his 
extemporised pillow, while the colonel held a 
‘glass of wine to his lips, and thus the policemen 
and Percy Rossburn found them as. they burst 
into the room. 


(To be Continued.) 








HER GUIDING STAR; 
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LOVE AND TREACHERY. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Miss Fanmurr had perceived in Jessie a 
flutter of spirits, an‘unequal ‘manner, an occa- 
sional anxiety and abstraction, so unlike her- 
self as to excite, not only observation,’ but 
solicitude. 

It was, therefore, with as much pleasure as 
surprise that, as they sat together in the parlour 
the'day after Jessie’s return to it, she saw her, 
on a servant’s ushering in a gentleman, dart 
forward ‘to’ meet him, exclaiming, with much 
animation : ‘ 

“Captain Vivian! how glad I am to see 
you.” ri 
The sentiment was more than responded to ; 
s0 much so that Jessie was not’ sorry to check 
his almost rapturous delight by an introduction 
to her aunt, of whose’ presence he had seemed 
unconscious. 

‘The captain -was not a man to let’ his feelings 
run away with him; but Jessie’s excitement at 
secing him; herimproved beauty,.and her more 
confirmed manner, bringing with it the hope of 
a better capacity to estimate limself, threw 
him off his'guard. 

Soon recovering, however, with his. usual 
presence of mind; hé addressed himself to Miss 
FPanmuir. 

Of course, there were' many inquiries on the 
part of Jessie to answer. f 

Having satisfied these, he next ventuted to 
hope that she might care to hear something 
of himself; and! proceeded to say that he 
had only lately arrived: from abroad; that 








he was now on a visit to their neighbour, 


Mr. Smyth | and, finding that he was near Glen- 
water, had take the liberty to call on his young 
friend, Miss Jessie, and also to inquire after the 
health of Mr. Fanmuir, of whom he had heard 
so much as to inspire him with a profound re- 
spect. 

Mr. Fanmuir, being informed of the attention 
designed for him, made his appearance. 

The captain ‘was graciously received; and, 
having produced an agreeable impression, took 
Kis leave, with an invitation to dinner the fol- 
lowing day. 

Even before ‘the appointed. hour, though an 
early one, Captain Vivian rode up the avenue. 
Henry had just returned from a morning shoot- 
ing, and, having sent the keeper in with his 
sporting equipments and his game-bag, he 
loitered near the entrance to see who. this 
stranger might be. 

The captain alighted from his horse; and de- 
ceived by the “questionable shape” in which 
Master Henry appeared, disguised in his care- 
less sportsman’s dress, threw the bridle toward 
him, saying : 

“He is warm—see him well cared for,” 
walked with a superior air into the house. 

Though willing to believe it a mistake, Harr, 
was piqued ; and, after making his toilet with 
morethan usual attention, descended tothe draw 
ing-room, fully intending to overwhelm thei- 
undiscriminating guest with deserved confusion. 

Meanwhile the captain was invited to the 
guest chamber to relieve himself of the eifects 
of a dusty ride. 

Jessie, not aware of his arrival, left her room 
in order to be ready to receive him when he 
should come ; but, in passing through the upper 
entry, she caught a glimpse of a gentleman in 
the * picture hall,” as it was called—into which 
the room allotted to visitors opened. 

This hall was cut off from the entry by a glass 
door, now’ ajar, through which she could sec 
and hear, herself being screened by a préjection 
of the wall. 

“Captain Vivian!” thought she, “here s 
soon! and, as I live, standing before the for- 
bidden picture, unveiled! He alone has dare 
to expose it !”’ 

She drew a little nearer—the desire to see th 
face so long denied was irresistible — neare 
still. 

“Yes, nowI see it! 
Cousin Henry, though,” continued she, disap- 
pointed.. “Can it indeed be his father? Whai 
an intellectual forehead! Eyes full of thought 
and feeling! What sweetness in the mouth. 
’Tis a shame to hide such a face—hist, the cap. 
tain is speaking.” 

‘<’Tis very strange,” said he, unaware of an; 
one near him, very strange!” as,. varying his 
position, looking now in iront, now obliquély 
closer, then farther off, he tried to catch.’ th: 
face under different aspects. “If not the man, 
certainly a marvellous resemblance! but, if he 
in fact, how should it be here? Stranger still 
this’ fantastic device ‘to conceal it. And 
why ?” 

And this moment a door opened, and one of 
the upper servants, an old domestic, crossed the 
hall. 

He beckoned to her and addressed 
words to her, which not understanding, she re- 
mained silent. 

Inferring from this that if there were a secret 
it was to be obtained only in one way, he puta 
piece of money into her hand. 

Dropping a courtesy, she received it ap- 
parently with proper gratitude, but was stil] 
silent ; upon which, concluding her to be duil 
of apprehension, he enforced his inquiry by 
sign, and, pointing to the picture, said, with 
emphasis: 

“Whois that—that, I say? Speak!” 

She. shook her head, but not to express ignor- 
ance. On the contrary, taking the money from her 
pocket, she placed it on a table near which they 
were standing with a force that gave the effect 
of rejection ; and, walked off with an air that 
Sala : 

“TI know, but I am not to be bribed.” 

The captain, for a moment, was confounded: 
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The key which he had found a passe-partout 
had failed. 

There were in the heart of a faithful servant 
wards that it would not fit. But this only in- 
creased the wonder. 

“It must be explained,” he muttered. 

Jessie was amused, and still more charmed, 
with such fidelity. 

Hurrying away, lest she might encounter 
him,: she entered the drawing-room, where 
Master Henry, in full blown dress and offended 
dignity, awaited the moment when he should 
enjoy the captain’s embarrassment. This, how- 
ever, was not to be. 

The captain did not perceive his mistake ; or 
rather, was too much a man of the world to 
give it importance by referring to it. 

The dinner passed off well. The captain was 
full of information on all subjects, and it was a 
rare chance to catch such a visitor in the 
country. 

Recommending himself by social anecdote 
and amusing details of London life, he con- 
trived, notwithstanding that the gentle gravity 
of Miss Fanmuir occasionally rebuked a caustic 
sally, the wit of which did not to her atone for 
the insinuation it conveyed, to make himself 
acceptable to the ladies. 

Master Henry, though rather in a bad 
humour, was considerably, mollified. 

As to Jessie, she was actually gay; and the 
captain, who could not understand that it was a 
nervous reaction—the natural consequence of 
the depressing influences under which she had 
recently suffered—saw it only as the effect of 
his presence, and a daring hope again possessed 
him. 

In the evening other visitors joined them. 
Whist was introduced; and here the captain, 
as in everything, was au fait; and Mr. Fan- 
muir, animated by finding a competitor worthy 
of his “best play,” acquiesced reluctantly, 
when he politely resigned his seat to another. 

Having done so, he joined Henry in a corner, 
at a distance from others. 

Jessie heard him in a gentle under-voice refer 
to the mystery of the picture, and inquire the 
name of the original, to which Harry replied, 
coldly : 

“’'Tis a family matter, sir, of which we do not 
speak.” 

“TI beg pardon,” said the unabashed captain. 
“T ought to have understood as much from the 
very circumstance that provoked my inquiry. 
Excuse me.” 

And he took a seat by the side of Jessie. 

In a little time, letting fall, rather abruptly, 
the thread of conversation he had been pursu- 
ing, he said, in a low, confidential tone : 

“Have you a haunted chamber in this 
house ?” 

Jessie turned pale. 

All her terrors of a certain room, all her late 
strange sick fancies returned, and she faltered 
out: 

“No! no! What—how came you to think of 
such a thing ?” 

His penetrating eye rested on her face an 
instant. 

He then carelessly added : 

“ Because one mystery is apt to suggest others. 
Who is the original of that veiled picture? Was 
he not a hero of some romance of real life, in 
true novel style treacherously murdered, and 
does not his spirit walk this labyrinthine dwel- 
ling ?” 

“Oh, horrible!” exclaimed Jessie, with a 
shudder, as she thought of the tragical fate of 
her uncle. 

*« But tell me, who was he ?” 

Surprised, and rather amused at his persis- 
tency, she replied: 

“ [ thought that ladies only were accused of 
curiosity.” 

“Oh, no! I confess I am as curious as @ 
woman ; besides, ’tis a traveller’s privilege to 
ask questions. Why else should he travel at all ? 
Well; and his name was a 

Jessie put her finger to her lip. 

** Do you know ?” 

The same sign repeated. 

** Will you answer if I guess ?” 











She shook her head. ‘One of the family ?” 

The er to the lip again. 

o What's nice little Trappiste you would 
make!” 

**And what a poor inquisitor you would be!” 
said she, laughing. 

“Iam merciful. I have not yet applied the 
torture.” 

«Phe torture !” 

« Ay! I could do so,” said he, with a look 
quite incomprehensible. 

Then, as if to remove the impression he had 
made, he added : 

“Don’t you deserve to be tortured? You, 
who inflict torture on others ?” 


“What a strange man!” she thought. “He 
absolutely frightens me sometimes.” 
The whist-players having finished, music was 


called for. 

Jessie, glad to escape, rose to obey, and, seat- 
ing herself at the piano, summoned Harry to 
her assistance. 

They sang together with much approval—the 
captain’s eye more intent than his ear—and were 
leaving the instrument when Jessie stopped, re- 
sumed the seat, and looking up into Henry’s 
face with a mischievous expression, sang a few 
applicable lines. 

The looks of intelligence exchanged by herself 
and Henry, and the consciousness of the latter, 
showed an understanding not agreeable to the 
captain. 

But supper was announced, and song and sen- 
timent ceased. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Anp now availing himself of a general invita- 
tion, Captain Vivian became a daily visitor. 
Mr. Smyth lived within walking distance ; and, 
either on foot or on horseback, morning or even- 
ing, he was sure to make his appearance. For 
a time this passed smoothly. 

Miss Fanmuir was amused, her father enter- 
tained, and Jessie more excited and interested 
than by anything else—a fact which her aunt 
innocently revealed by greeting him on one 
occasion with the welcome words: 

“T am glad you’ve come, Captain Vivian. 
You will put Jessie in spirits, I hope. She has 
been so dull to-day. Noone but you can ani- 
mate her.” 

Even Henry had given in his adhesion: but 
the liking, somehow, did not ripen into cor- 
diality; so far from it that Miss Fanmuir, 
though polite as ever, grew tired of being 
always amused; Mr. Fanmuir became suspi- 
cious of the captain’s views; and Master Henry 
resented the eagle glance that seemed to watch 
every whisper or look that might chance be- 
tween him and his cousin. She alone remained 
as usual, and this was enough for the captain. 

“Bless me!” he exclaimed one day, looking 
at his watch, after a long morning visit, “I 
have, I fear, Miss Fanmuir, exceeded even your 
kindness. It is actually the dinner hour! 
Pardon me; it is surely as little my fault as my 
misfortune that you are all so charming as to 
render me oblivious of time and -propriety ;” 
and he rose to depart; but a, gently-uttered 
suggestion that he would remain was readily 
acceded to. 

The addition was not agreeable to Mr. Fan- 
muir; but the guest had eminently the power 
of overcoming all barriers that coldness or dis- 
like might interpose. 

The dinner over, however, Mr. Fanmuir, im- 
patient of some political sentiment uttered by 
Vivian, rose and retreated to his arm-chair, in- 


disposed for farther conversation. Everybody 


left the room but Jenny. 


“ Jenny,” said the old gentleman, “does the 


captain come to see you ?” 
“Me! 


“what put such an idea into your head. 
gentleman comes to see me, papa, you know.” 


Bless me, papa!” replied she, colour- 
ing, and always startled at such a suggestion, 
No | tain. 


see me, that’s certain. He is not in love with 
me, for all his fine speeches; no, nor with 
Harry? .I did not tell him to come morning, 
noon, and night. He might as well come and 
sleep with me. Neither did I tell him to fix 
those ogre eyes of his on Jessie all the time.” 

«‘ Jessie, papa !” 

“Yes, ‘Jessie, papa!’ Do you think, because 
I am old, Iam foolish? I can see more with 
my one eye than you with both of yours, hand- 
some as they are.” 

“Well, but even if he has so absurd a pur- 
pose, as you seem to think, you know, papa, he 
never could effect it.” 

**T don’t know any such thing. You women 
are such idiots, if onlya man pretend to be 
dying in love with you! Besides, don’t you see 
how he has bejuggled her already! She is not, 
as she used to be, like a bird in the house ; no— 
dull and moping, except when he is here, con- 
found him! I tell youI won’t have it. Til 
break it up—I will ;” anda tremendous stamp 
of the cane enforced the declaration. 

After a few moments, during which Miss Fan- 
muir revolved how to divert his violence, he 
returned to the charge. 

“Jenny,” exclaimed he, “I don’t believe in 
that man? Whoishe? Nobody knows. I tell 
you, he is a sharper, @ swindler, an escaped 
convict, or something or another — you'll 
see !”” 

Miss Fanmuir in’ by the mention of 
his good standing with several persons whom 
they knew, and especially Mr. and Mrs. Far- 
legh. 

“Oh, that’s nothing! Farlegh swallows any 
hook baited with rank.” 

A beautiful full moon withdrew Jessie from 
the parlour, and then into a little path that 
wound its way through the shrubbery. It was 
not long before the captain was by her side, 
rather to her regret, for she would have preferred 
to be alone. 

He saw it—for what did he not see? and he 
addressed her thought, though not ex- 
pressed. 

«* My dear young lady, you seek solitude ; and 
why ? because you are out of place here. Where- 
fore then remain ?”’ 

«No, indeed, not out of place, I hope, with 
some-of my best friends; yet, to tell the truth, 
I should like now to return home.” 

“And why not? Will you not trust me to 
take you there ?” 

“No, no,” said she, shrinking from such a 
proposal ; I cannot go now; Iam not permitted 
to do so.” 

“Not. permitted! and why, in Heaven’s 
name ?” 

bid Renctine tae oan ms. 
long as gran @ wishes it.” 

of Family oda Yr? reflected the captain, 
doubting not that he divined them. 

* But,” continued Jessie, laughing, “‘ if some 
good fairy would fly away with me, and I could 
wake to-morrow in mamma’s arms, I should be 
delighted !”” 

“Well, although I cannot transport you 
through the air in a car drawn by dragons, nor 
yet borrow, as more appropriate, the doves of 
Venus, I could find ways and means quite as 
effectual.” 

“No, no; I must. stay—for a short time, at 
least ; so don’t talk of it.” 

“I won’t talk of it,” said the captain, em- 
phatically ; “ you are not to be compromised ; I 
understand that ; but—but—we shall see.” 

Jessie returned, carelessly, the smile with 
which this was said ; then, after a few moments, 
added : 

“We make very free with spirits, ‘ black, 
white, and grey,’ and yet I doubt if even you 
would not rather face anything of ‘mortal 
mould’ than Queen Mab, or a——” ~ 

“Haunted chamber,” interrupted the cap- 


I must stay as 


Her countenance changed, and, perceiving it, 


«IT know you won't let them do so; ’tis your | he feel into her mood. 


own fault if they don’t; you are young enough 


“To be serious,” said he, “I do not know 


and handsome enough yet, if you’d believe it; | but that a Highland nurse may have disposed 


but never mind that. 


come to see you, you say. He does not come to 











The captain does not | me to treat such things reverently.” 





«What! really to believe in them?” asked 
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she anxiously; “in warnings and forebod- 
ings?” 

The captain turned on her an inquiring look. 
After a pause that gave effect to his words, he 
said : 

“Tt is not-for us to say how far a weak or 
sinful purpose may be defeated, or a good one 
confirmed, by what you call ‘warnings.’ As to 
their reality in any given case, the individual 
conscience might furnish the test. For in- 
stance, if pursuing a course of passion or dis- 
obedience, an admonition of danger might be 

“You think so?” said she, more struck 
by his manner than by the personal applica- 
tion that was perhaps intended, and which her 
innocence rejected. 

She felt relieved when a servant appeared in 
search of her, with a request from Mr. Fanmuir 
that she would come into the house—the night 
air being cold. 

She obeyed, though a little wondering at 
this unusual timidity on her account, but found 
the temperature within much lower than with- 
out. 

Her grandfather was at zero, Harry at the 
freezing-point, and her aunt shivering but little 
above, only prevented the same rapid descent 
by her habitual politeness. The captain, en- 
tirely unchilled, appeared not to perceive the 
change. 

Thus passed a weary half hour, during which 
neither .conversation, cards, music, nor kind 
looks relieved the dead weight which had fallen 
on all but the one for whom it was intended. 

Unbashed by what he, nevertheless, perfectly 
understood, Captain Vivian took his own way 
to meet it. 

Rising to depart, and approaching Mr. Fan- 
muir with great respect, he expressed his sense 
of his generous hospitality, his unvarying kind- 
ness—strongly emphasised, and expressed his 
intention of returning to London the following 


y: 

Then, with a parting glance to all, in which 
might have been detected his satisfaction at the 
recoil of the enemy’s projectile, he bowed him- 
self out. 

Mr. Fanmuir was the first to break the 
silence that ensued. 

With a long expiration, to allow his sup- 
pressed breath to escape, he exclaimed : 

“ Now, I should be glad to.know what that 
means? Haven’tI beencivil? Haven’tI been 
polite? Haven’t I been hospitable?” in the 
way in which persons conscious of a failure seek 
to be justified. 

“Haven't I too?” gently inquired Miss 
Janet. 

«And haven't I?” asked Henry, uneasily. 

«And haven't I?” éxclaimed Jessie, with a 
mischievous smile at the absurdity of the 
scene. 

“Oh, you, indeed!” said Henry, reproach- 
fully. “ That’s well for you to ask—the cause 
of all the trouble !” 

“Me, Harry? why I am the only innocent 
one.” 

Mr. Fanmuir, recovering from his first feel- 
ing of annoyance, took another view of the 
matter, that turned the scale in his own favour. 

“A stranger had presumed to teach him 
manners! and in his own house! Intoler- 
able !” , 

“T have never been so insulted in my life. 
An insolent, ungrateful puppy! Comes here 
with no other introduction than his own im- 
pudence; presumes on my hospitality to billet 
himself upon me day after day; nauseates me 
with his fulsome compliments; makes love to 
my granddaughter before my face; and then 
takes himself off with the air of a great man, 
whom he dares to insinuate we had treated like 
ignorant boors! Never let me hear his name 
again ag 

(To be Continued.) 








Don’r sr Iptz.—Time is precious, life is short, 
and consequently a man should not lose a single 
moment. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT A DEAF 
AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


Tue Americans have been circulating re- 
cently the following souvenir of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit: “Not long before the arrival of 
the Prince of Wales in New York (says a con- 
temporary), when his Royal Highness was on a 
visit to the United States, a new asylum for the 
deaf and dumb had been opened, and the 
president and committee of this new charity 
earnestly solicited the attendance of the youth- 
ful heir to the crown of Great Britain at a 
lecture to be given in honour of the inaugura- 
tion. The invitation was graciously accepted, 
and his Royal Highness and suite patiently 
sat for two hours listening to a dull nasal pero- 
ration from one of “‘ the most remarkable men” 
of the States, while in a pulpit on the opposite 
side another of the “remarkables” was trans- 
lating the harangue on his fingers to the deaf 
and dumb. . 

When at length all was over, and his Royal 
Highness and suite, after having congratulated 
the directors, were about to leave the room, one 
of the functionaries step up to the Prince 
and begged him to walk on to the platform and 
sign his name as a souvenir to be cherished in 
the archives of the hospital. The prince readily 
consented, and, stepping on to the platform, 
signed his name in the ledger, all his suite 
following his example. As they were about to 
step down, what was their horror and amaze- 
ment when the same gaunt director who had 
enticed them to this place of peril put his hand 
familiarly on the Prince’s shoulder, and 
said : 

“Wait a bit, sir—just one minute, please ;” 
and then, before the unfortunate Britishers 
could recover from their astonishment the astute 
and practical Yankee, with a presence of mind 
worthy of Barnum, seized a long pole, and 
touching successively each one of his victims on 
the head asif they were wax figures, announced : 

“This is Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of Queen Victoria, &c., &c., &c., ‘ This 
is Henry Pelham Clinton, fifth Duke of New- 
castle, &c., &c.; ‘This is Earl Granville Eliot, 
third Earl of St. Germans, &c., &c., the inter- 
preter all the while being busily engaged in 
translating on his fingers these astonishing facts 
to the poor deaf and dumb, who sat grinning 
with pleasure and delight. The faces of the 
illustrious exposés were a study. 

The Duke of Newcastle bit his lip almost till 
the blood came to hide his anger. Lord St. 
Germans tried to turn his amiable and handsome 
face into a thunder-cloud ; in a word, all were 
exasperated, annoyed, and deeply vexed by the 
crass rudeness and vulgarity of the philan- 
thropical showman-—all but the prince. 

He stood quite calm and quiet while the 
Yankee had the pole on his head and was run- 
ning through his biography ; his features 
relaxed somewhat when the Duke of Newcastle’s 
turn came, but when the silver locks of Lord St. 
Germans were touched by the showman’s pole 
H.R.H. broke into a broad smile, and was forced 
to bow his head lest he should lose control over 
himself altogether and burst out laughing.— 
“ Court Journal.” 





THE JOY OF ONE’S NOSE. 





Prruaps there is no pleasure of the senses 
so delightful as that produced by an exquisite 
perfume, and yet there can be none in which 
individual tastes are more apt to differ. To some 
the breath of roses or of violets, of mignon- 
nette or heliotrope, is the perfection of per- 
fume. 

Others delight in the tuberose—which many 
rather dislike. To me the lilac in full bloom 
has a charm of odour possessed by no other 
flower; and, though one would hesitate to add 
the common marigold to a bouquet, there is 
scarcely an odorous flower or herb that has not 





its admirer. And to those who love the deli- 


cate, rare perfumes of nature best, all manu- 
factured scents seem to have little charm. 

Yet, there are those who shrink from the 
rose, and grow faint amid hot-house flowers, to 
whom the breeze that sweeps over new mown 
hay brings a sort of fever, and who speak of the 
odour of certain flowers as overpowering, who yet 
like musk and “patchouli.” Here still more 
frequently they differ from those about them, 
and angry glances are often cast at the fair one 
who shakes from her handkerchief strong musky 
odours, and whose past presence in a room can be 
detected hours after she has left it. 

Now and then people are found who even 
detest eau de cologne ; though, when it is fine, 
that old-fashioned perfume comes in my mind 
next to the summer flowers. Spicy odours re- 
joice some souls—cloves, mace, cinnamon and 
nutmeg ; and is it possible to smell coffee roast- 
ing and not rejoice? Coffee smells better than 
it tastes, even to its votaries, and so does baking 
gingerbread. 

One’s nose, besides being useful and highly 
ornamental, is assuredly a great joy. In the 
garden, by the seaside, in our kitchens, and at 
the toilet-table, it makes us happier than we 
could be if there were no perfumes, no odours, 
or no noses. Assuredly, it makes us very miser- 
able often, but only by way of warning ; for that 
which one’s nose detests, one’s feet should flee 
from. Indeed, the nose generally gives a warn- 
ing, a hope, or a promise ; and even when the 
perfume is all we are to have, we are conscious 
of a strange longing, a desire for something 
beyond. How often amongst the roses or 
honeysuckle vines one cries out: “It seems as 
though I must do more than smell them!” It 
is as though the soul of the flower made itself 
manifest to us, and passed by, and left us long- 
ing for it. M. K. D. 





Tue Wuate Fisnery is expected to be a 
complete failure. None of the vessels had been 
able to passthrough Melville Bay, a circumstance 
which has not happened during any previous 
season. As seenfrom the highest mountains 
the bay appeared hopelessly blocked by ice. 








THE 
WHISPERS OF NORMAN 
CHASE. 


ee 
CHAPTER LIII. 


Summer eve is gone and passed, 
Sumwer dew is falling fast ; 
I have wandered all the day, 
Do not bid me farther stray. 
THE Harper. 


Evetyn pondered a long time in silence, not 
even noticing that Constance Hope had quietly 
risen and left this mother and daughter to their 
tender though melancholy converse. 

It was bitter to lose the parent whom she had 
but so lately found; but whom she had already 
learned to love almost as though her childhood 
and girlhood had all been passed at her side. 
What could she think of for the sake of induc- 
ing her tostay. 

At last, with an unexpected smile upon her 
lips, and with an archness which was not 
entirely assumed, she said : 

“ But suppose, mamma, I will not marry 
Herbert, if you go away ?” 

“You know not what you are saying, Evelyn. 
There is for meone remaining hope of happi- 
ness in this world, and will my child refuse it 
to me ?” 

The young girl was awed by the solemnity of 
her manner, and pondered again. Then she 
laid her head on her mother’s bosom, and speak- 
ing in a very low tone, with her face out of 
sight, said: 

** You loved him very dearly, mamma ?” 





For reply, there: was only a tear that dropped 
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upon her fair forehead, as she raised it, after 
asking, the question. 

Then,” she went on, when—when—the day 
comes that must come to all of us, would you 
not. wish to sleep by his side ?” 

**No! no!’ exclaimed the beautiful woman, 
passionately, and as passionately clasping the 
young’ girl to her heart. “Here he was 
lost to me. © There, far away, he seemed 

ever at my side, in spite of all the 
ialsehood that had arisen’ between us, and 
there. only can I remember him without a 
orrow too bitter to endure. Evelyn, he was 
murdered under this roof, living in disguise and 
terror. 
crossed his path, there was no more pure and 
lant heart than that of your father—Norman 
iley.” 

Lady Norman upon this point was immovable, 
and Evelyn persisted no longer. 

“ Mamma,” she said, to change the topic, “I 

ive been told that there is a mystery of some 

rt about Herbert. I don’t want to know it, 
ior [am sure it could not affect my faith in 
him; but his name, of course, is.Leaholme ?”’ 

The inquiry appeared to startle her mother. 

‘Who said there was a mystery?” she 
asked, 

** First—my~—I mean Mr. Mainwaring. He 
hinted that Herbert dared not return to this 
ountry. Then he talked about some quarrel 
between our parents. And that other man was 
always throwing out threats‘of something to be 
discovered which would render our marriage im- 
possible, illegal—indeed a crime.” 

«There was no villany of which he was not 
capable. The only mystery is that young 
ligrbert’s friends thought it wise to keep from 
his knowledge that. he would enter upon a 
large estate when he had passed his. twenty- 
fifth birthday. He had.an inveterate enemy— 
you need not ask whom; let him be for the 
future nameless. Try to recollect; he was 

prowling about here in secret more than ever 
after I came. Well, you‘had disappointed him 
vbout one Will, and he wanted another.” 

“And that was?” 

“The one which gives Herbert his fortune. 
I brought it with me from India.” 

“Ts that all? Herbert will be rich! 
am rich enough for both !” 

“He would not be Herbert Leaholme if he 
had not been convinced by indirect information 
that ‘he was not coming to Norman Chase with 
the possibility of being branded as having mar- 
ricd a young heiress to secure her wealth.” 

These confidences over, the young girl and 
her mother led a more peaceful life. They 
had exchanged, so to speak, the keys of 

1 other’s hearts—on Evelyn’s side without 
the least reserve; on her mother’s, with very 
little. 

At all events, it appeared so at the time. But 
ifter the lapse of a few days, Lady Norman sur- 
prised her daughter by saying, after having 
been for some time wrapped in a reverie: 

“Evelyn, nothing would make you think 
anything dishonourable, anything that every 
ordinary person would resent as an insult, of 
your mother ?” 

“Why, mamma, is 
another mystery ? 
pe pe 

“Whatever you see me do — whatever you 
you hear of my doing—promise me, my child, 

ith the most sacred promise that a daughter 
can give to her parent—if you love me, 
i ivelyn 7 

The supreme candour on her brow—the shade 
of harghtiness that passed over it, as she thus 

pealed to the faith and confidence of her 

ild, told of a truthfulness which cynicism 

self conld not have doubted. 

Evelyn could only give the promise with the 

ondest car ‘ mpanying it, and—wonder. 

“T have vowed a vow to myself, to the living, 
and to the was all Lady Norman 
added, and Evelyn waited for some signs of 
what was about to take place. “They were not 
long in manifesting themselves. 

A strange enthusiasm'appeared to have taken 
possession of Lady Norman’s mind. after she 
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had secured this promise from her daughter, a 
promise which she knew would be inviolably 
kept, however singular her actions might seem 
to be. 

And singular they undoubtedly were., As 
a first example of them, she asked Evelyn to 
accompany her upon a visit to.a part of the 
mansion which the.young girl had never ex- 
plored, not even in her pursuit.of Mathew 
Drake through the labyrinth of his midnight 
prowlings. 

“You told me,” she said, “ of a steel key you 
found.” 

“Yes,” replied. Evelyn, “I always carry it 
about with me; “ it-opened.one of the caskets.” 

“Tt will, open something more, than that. 
Come this way.” ‘ 

They went along a great stone passage, 
through a series of dusty rooms hung with old 
tapestry,,up heavy oaken stairs, and into a 
dilapidated bed-chamber. 

«That man’s hatred of your father,and Main- 
waring was made still more ferocious, because 
they would not tell him the secret of this room. 
Did they never tell you?” 

“Never! , What does it contain ?” 

“The. villain who is dead would have given 
his soul, df he believed,;in one, to have: got 
possession of it. Poor child. It was all intended 
for you, and now it is not yours.” 

The little steel key opened,.as if, by magic, 
an enormous door, occupying nearly. half of, the 
wall, ,of extraordinary, thickness, composed. of 
solid iron, and, yet rolling back without a sound 
upon its hinges. 

«This is a part of what your father and his 
friend brought from the East,” said, Lady Nor- 
man. 

It.was a prodigious wealth of Indian gold and 
silver work, in every variety of -form—so splen- 
did that the young girl thought she must; be 
dreaming; it dazzled her. 

«And one of them lies dead in the vaults of 
this house, and the other is a,wandering mad- 
man!’ mused the lady, aloud... “ Evelyn, this 
must a]! go away.” 

«Tt. is yours, mamma,” Evelyn answered. 
“‘Send it wherever you like. But giye me one 
little trinket—the least valuable here, in memory 
of him.” 

Of whom ? of which ?” 

The question was startling. 

If Sir Norman had never loved his-real child, 
neither had Evelyn loved her real father, Her 
honest heart dictated the answer. 

“Of both,” 

Her mother kissed her forehead, saying, with 
a sad voice: ‘ 

«Yes, he robbed your father of your heart; 
but you were not to blame,” 

With suppressed wonder, but without a doubt, 
Evelyn saw the whole of this magnificent trea- 
sure packed. and despatched away—she. never 
sought to know whither. 

And similar scenes were repeated, day by day, 
until it. seemed as though by far the greater 
riches of Norman Chase were destined to dis- 
appear. 

Nothing, however, that had ever been, or 
been called, her own, was touched; but huge 
freights of valuables were continually  leay- 
ing. 

Not once did she so much as look her surprise, 
and when some of the servants expressed their 
own in her presence she silenced them imme- 
diately. 

“Lady Norman is mistress here,” she said, 
“and all that this house contains belongs to 
her.” 

Still, it would have been ¢ontrary to human 
nature had she not marvelled at the inexplic- 
able process which was going on, while the 
curiosity felt by the people of the household was 
aggravated, almost to exasperation, by the facts 
that all the work was done by total strangers, 
who never answered a question, and that, from 
the heaviest case to the smallest package, not 
one bore a label of any kind. 

But Evelyn’s astonishment became even more 
intense when one morning Lady Norman sent 
for her to the picture gallery. 


There, on dark walls of Indian red, were re-'| 





presented, in long array, the Hedleys of past 
generations—some in knightly armour, others 
in’ courtier lace—these solerhn and stern—those 
reckless. and gay of aspect. 

The line was closed by three portraits—of Sir 
Norman; Evelyn’s’ father); of -Lady:.Norman ; 
and of Evelyn herself; the latter two she had 
never seen before, and said:so : 

“One I brought» from India; the other I 
painted myself, from your miniature,” answered 
Lady Norman, with her usual sweet,;sad smile. 
“ Those three are going away~the others shall 
be left.” 

“May I not keep yours and my father’s?” 
pleaded the young girl, infringing, for the first 
time, upon her promise: “Why should I want 
those old fogies and fops, who are: as. much 
strangers to me as the pedple on the other side 
of the world? Let: me have these; mamma, or 
yours, at least, if everything else in Norman 
Chase must be taken away.” 

Lady Norman laid a caressing hand upon her 
daughter’s head. , bial I 

*« You must. be! reconciled to part with them, 
my darling,” she said, “it was not I who, 
brought this trial upon your young heart.” 

Evelyn repressed her tears, and. sdid no 
more. 

But it was a bitter sacrifice—the only thing 
she thought a sacrifice, indeed, in the whole of 
those unintelligible proceedings. 


CHAPTER | LIV. : 


He came like a dream in the dawn_of life— 
He fied like a shadow before its noon; _ 
He is gone, and my peace is turned to strife, 
And I wander and wane like the weary moon. 
' SHELLEY, 


Ir-was true. The condemned malefactor in 
York: Gaol, in ‘a’ spirit of malignity consistent 
with the whole of his miserable career, had re- 
solved to. leave a last trace of treachery and 
vindictiveness behind him. 

Now that'evéry human hope had failed; now 
that the'weapon he hadso long brandished over 
the head of Hvelyn and her reputed father, was- 
powerless to wound them, he still felt sure that 
it ‘possesséd a poisoned edge which might em- 
bitter the blood of her future life, and,’ possibly, 
have its influende upon the mind-of her be- 
trothed. 

It was maddening to think- of—that those 
two, in the glory of‘ their mutual faith, should 
have before them the prospectofa life brightened 
by love, unsullied by’sordid cares, and untainted 
by remorse, while he, the schemer and assassin, 
who had hoarded & treasure: of ‘gold, and might 
have enjoyed affluence had he known where to 
stop, ‘was to die the death of the felon when 
the stin stood at its‘highest in the Heavens on 
the morrow. é 

Measuring all mankind by his own standard; 
he pictured to himself Evelyn gloating over his 
agony and shame, and, at the’ idea, he would 
have brained himself against the wall had not 
the turnkeys,’ by main - force, prevented him. 
Little was he aware that, even for him, thé 
prayérs of innocence were rising. 

The paroxysmi over, he expressed a desire to 
make a written statement, and this man’s last 
night on earth was spent, not in confessing his 
own crimes, but in eoncoeting-a narrative, con- 
taining some awful truths indeed, yet rendered 
scandalous by a still: greater: numbér of false- 
hoods, so ingenionsly woven in, however, ‘that 
théy could scartely be disentangled from the 
rest. 

In our times, such’ a document would never 
have been given to the world; but in those the 
official conscience was guided by fewer scruples. 
His warders, enjoying the frantic haste with 
which he covered’ sheet after sheet, and threw 
them ‘over his shoulder until they littered the 
ground, gave him brandy to stimulate the fury, 
as it were, of his. pen. 

In the enjoyment of this last revenge, he 
seemed almost t6 forget his own fate, although, 
in so short a time, the awful howr must 
strike. 

Nothing could be more surperfluous than to 
repeat in detail the blunders, exaggerations, 
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repetitions, and distortions in the narrative of 
this dying, yet drunken wretch. 

The blank truth was terrible enough—suf- 
ficiently terrible to account for the dark deeds 
and darker rumours that haddishallowed Nor- 
man Chase. 


* * * + * 


There was a cluster of villagers standing on 
the edge of a broad plain, yellow with corn, in 
which dusky men, wearing white turbans and 
waistbands, were labouring. 

Heavy vehicles, half-cart, half-truck, drawn 
by pairs of small oxen, were creaking along 
under luads of rndely-bound sheaves. 

On the slopes of a hill-range, at a little dis- 
tance, a thousand snowy tents glistened’ in the 
sun. ; 

Below, in the shelter of a palm grove, was a 
large building, constructed of bam boo—in which 
the idea of coolness appeared to prevail—from 
the wideness of the verandahs tothe vastness of 
the rooms; the miat-curtained windows, the 
bareness of the floors—and the muslin dresses of 
the men-Servants who flitted noiselessly about, 
carrying pitchers of water, baskets of melons, 
and trays of ice. é 


In an immense, Jofty-toofed chamber, that: 


seemed as if woven.of 


basket-work, with tightly- 


do you come here? Your offers of love, your 
boast of power, your threats of revenge, are 
alike lost upon me. I give you this last chance 
of being dismissed without ignominy. If you 
are here when my maid returns my servants shall 
turn you out of the house.” 

Who that saw this young girl, in her anger 
then, and anothér angered face in after years, 
could have failed to recognise that prototype, 
beautiful, passionate, and proud, of Evelyn 
Hedley? And who, but Mathew Drake, in the 
distant time to come, remembered, with long 
treasured malice, every light and colour of the 
scene. 

He lingered; he tried to speak, but was 
silenced. : 

‘Are yon going, sir?’ she asked. ‘“ Recol- 
lect what I have said, and that my father’s ser- 
vants, in this matter, will take their instructions 
from me.” 

“TI will recollect it, Miss Champion—Ger- 
trude—” he answered; ‘“‘and you, so long as 
you live, shall recollect it, and repent what you 
have said and done this day.” 

“ Recollect it—yes!'" Repent it—never! My 
maid is coming, sir.” 

He went out, and the venom bred of that brief 
imterview had not distilled itself to the dregs 
ven when nearly twenty years had passed 


| aavay. 
framed) gauze stretched across the unglazed| 4 man, handsome, albeit that he was not 
out the insects, and great} seven feet hich, noble of aspect, though still 


windows; to : 
squares of sein, moved by unseen hands, 


constantly chap oko fro from the roof to 
maintain an vial) breeze, a yo girl 
reclined upon a couch of sandal-wood and 


silk. 

Not more than seventeen years of age at the 
utmost, she nééds no other deseription than 
that she might have sat for the ‘of 
Evelyn Hedley upon her first arrival at Norman 
Chase. 

Clad in a light robe of that inimitable tissue 
of the East, fifty yards of which might be made 
to pass through a finger-ring, she presented, as 
it were, a double, or dioramic, picture—the fairy 
purity of the West dominated, for atime, by’an 
irresistible .languor, born of her Oriental 
home. 

She seemed to be waiting for some one, but 
clearly not for the person who just then broke, 
unceremoniously, upon her solitude—~a stout 
woman, manifestly English, and about thirty 
years of age, who entered the reom with a 
scared appearance. 

Her costume was altogether European, with 
the exception of a crimson handkerchief wound 
round the head. 

. What now, Martha?” asked the young 
girl. 

“There. has been another man found strangled, 
Miss Gertrude, just outside the camp—a Persian 
merchant, who had a great deal of money about 
him, and nothing will persuade the people that it 
was not done by an Englishman, for all. his 
coloured face and Indian clothes.” 

Other footsteps approached, and, with an 


apology for a tap at the half-open door, a: 


second individual entered. 

Even eighteen years later it would have been 
impossible not to reeognise, in his form and 
features, those of Mr. Mathew Drake. 

“Have you heard of this last atrocity; Miss 
Champion?” hehurriedly asked. “It is fright- 
ful, and no one seems to have a clue, or even a 
suspicion.” 

«« They say. it is an Englishman ina native 
disguise,” replied the young girl, fixing her: 
eyes upon this man whom, beyond a doubt, she 
regarded with contempt and aversion. 
“© Martha, leave me, but. come back in a quarter 
ef an hour.” 

The woman left, and Gertrude Champion was 
left alone with Mathew Drake, then dressed to 
the highest pitch of Anglo-Indian dandyism. 

She rose from her reclining; posture, upon 
which he stood gazing with insolent i 
tion. 

He was allowed to continue’ standing— 
there was no welcome for him in that pre- 
sence, 

“‘Onee for all, Mr. Drake,” she said, “why 


rather short‘of an archangel, came in after the 
rejected visitor, and sat down by the side of the 
young gi, 

She received him with joy. 

“Henry,” she said, “that man has been here 
‘again, with his insolent proposals. Why do you 
associgte with him? Henry, this is the only 

bebweemus. Do you suspect him?” 
age ont herasked. 

“Of beme'that masked murderer who wears 
an Indian disguise ?” 

“* Not of that.” 

«Then of what ?” 

*« Gertrude, skall I tell you ?” 

And the youn? man, while saying this, was 
literally grey in the face. 

«Tf there is anything to tell, tell me, Henry,” 
was her answer. 

«T dare not, and I cannot,” he replied, kissed 
her,.and was leaving her ; but—— 

“Henry!” she exclaimed, “there is’ some- 
thing—I feel, I know it—that parts us two !” 

He looked round, spoke no word, and was 

one. 
. On that day, Gertrude Champion saw the seene 
which she refused to describe to her daughter. 
It wasa vast temple sculptured in the living rock. 
Huge images, wrought of stone that had never 
been disturbed since the days of the creation, 
peames to guard the grim and grave-like 
S 


Pr awial and solemn heads looked down from 
above the ponderous entablature. Within, 
ranged four deep, stood priests in white, dusky 
of countenance, and armed with sabres. 
Upon an altar, half visible, rose a little peak 
of fire, and by it, clothed in a red costume, was 
Henry Mainwaring. 

The young girl, whose intrusion had not been 
noticed, or it would surely have been resented, 
was fascinated by the curiosity of the scene. 

They threw over the man in red a yellow robe. 
And then and there she heard him repudiate, 
in terms of fearful blasphemy, the faith of his 
fathers. 

Then and there she saw him trample upon the 
symbol towards which unnumbered millions turn 
in all their daily lives. 

And then and there she cast him out from 
her heart for ever. Down, as into a gulf, fell 
her affection for this man. She shut her soul 
agaiyst him, as though it had been a rock. 

When they next met, it was no part of her 
duty, dictated by her conscience, to upbraid him 
with his nameless crime. She only said: 

Henry, it is as I told you; we are parted.” 

And he answered : ‘ 

“You best know why, Gertrude.” 

A falsehood, false as the foulest slanderer in 
that region which Dante has depieted, had 








made miserable these once happy lives, and 
they. never knew the malignant secret until 
there lay between them the mystery of a mis- 
named grave. 

Two men knew the truth about that inex- 
piable blasphemy. 

The one was Norman Hedley, Henry Main- 
waring’s rival; the other that accomplished 
adventurer, Mathew Drake. But Mathew Dral 
was a very clever gentleman in his way. liis 
first move, after his own repudiation by the 
young heiress of the Champion estates, whose 
daughter he so persecuted in after years, was to 
prompt the wooing of her by -his iaster-—as 
he actually was—Sir Norman Hedley, a young 
offiver in the Company’s service. 

There never had been, as already hinted, any 
deep love between her and Henry Mainwaring. 

3ut, on her part towards Norman, and on Nor- 

man’s towards her, grew up a quiet tenderness, 

at first, which neither seemed to recognise 

until it ripened into that most supreme and 

noble of human emotions—love, friendship. 

Then it was that the shake glistened in the 
ss. 

It need not be repeated—the narrative which 
Lady Norman had detailed to her daughter. 
Iago did his work, and a worse work than ever 
Tago dreamed of. Mr. Mathew Drake was quite 
equal to the character. He forged and pilfered; 
he hated, according to human rule, whom he 
had injured, and then:came the second climax, 
if so it may be styled, of his villany. 

He personated Sir Norman Hedley, after 
that unhappy victim of these various artilices 
had won the love that Henry Mainwaring ‘had 
forfeited, and the bride of a day saw, as she 
thought, her husband repeat the same unspeak- 
able wickedness. In the Temple in the grove, 
at the unhallowed altar, in presence of the 
idolatrous priests, she heard him—it was no 
more a reality than if it had been a dream—and 
what sorrow pursued her through all her after 
life for that sinless error!—invoke a strange 
name—saw him, too, commit the crime of Judas 
—heard a language never to be repeated, and 
‘yet never to be obliterated from human memory, 
and then the jealousy of Mathew Drake was 
satiated. 

Lady Norman, companionless, robbed of her 
child in its infancy, desolate, and yet clinging to 
the one being whom she deemed self-abandoned, 
had herself abandoned the world, only to renew 
its acquaintarice for the one brief interval 
during which she hoped to secure the happi- 
ness of her only child, her late-found daughter, 
Evelyn. 


ee 


CHAPTER LV. 


Wedding bells! Bridal bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony fore- 
! 


tells! 
Ah! the tintinabulation of the bells.” Krats. 


Au. that was written, however, on a page of 
the far past, and, if the sin was irredeemable in 
this world, it had not been shared in by Evelyn, 
or her mother, or any of those who were pre- 
sent to crown with their congratulations a mar- 
riage festival which was celebrated in the early 
winter at that old church in the woodland 
wherein Constance Hope had once sobbed out 
her sorrow, an unbidden guest at a rival’s 
triumph. 

The inmates of Norman Chase made no 
pageant of Evelyn Hedley’s wedding ; but the 
neighbourhood would not be denied. All the 
bells of Baronbury Town clashed and clanged 
through the frosty air. 

Mr. John Green, mine host’s particular friend 
Weevil, of the firm of Thorpe, Powell and 
Fisher—who drew up the settlements— Farmer 
Chatfield, and all ant sundry of that connection, 
drank the health of the happy pair until dark- 
ress and daylight were confused. 

That effusive young warrior, Herbert Lea- 
holme, was suspected of paying scot for the 
whole company, and, albeit that Baronbury 
town and Chasefield village, with the hamlets 
adjacent, bore a general reputation for propriety 
of demeanour, they thought none the worse of 
Mr. Herbert Leaholme on that account. 
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«I knew how it would be,” was the oracular 
remark of landlord Green, who had really not a 
notion of what he had been knowing all this 
time. 

*‘She’s to have everything except the man- 
sion,” said Weevil, who looked like any number 
of parchment skins, as he delivered this 
augury. 

And so forth, and so on, while Evelyn Lea- 
holme entered into her new life, and the bells 
of Baronbury seemed, as with an articulate 
voice, to bid her return speedily, and brighten 
the place that had so long been made melan- 
choly by disaster. 

Lady Norman had smiled upon her daughter 
as they parted; but it was with a simulated 
pleasure. That day Norman Chase was left 
without a single occupant, except herself—and 
a woman who had accompanied her from India. 
And, during three lonely months did this proud 
lady wander about the empty structure until 
the day approached for the coming back of the 
bride and bridegroom from their honeymoon re- 
treat among the Lakes. 

They came, in the fashion of the time, 
whirled along the highway by post-horses, and 
had to be driven through the little town where 
Evelyn had found shelter after her escape from 
the Moat. Fatigued and oppressed by some 
feeling she could not explain, she resisted the 
idea of resting there, and pleaded earnestly to 
go on, though it was already night, and Norman 
Chase lay several miles away. 

“What is it, my Evelyn?” asked her hus- 
band, for she suddenly broke into tears, and the 

point of their destination was near. 

“I saw something,” she said. 

“Saw what ?” 

“Herbert,” she answered, “it was a ghost !”’ 

**I wish, my darling,” he said, “ that you had 
not come so far to-day. You are worn out with 
the journey.’ 

“I saw it!” she repeated. 

“Tell me, Evelyn. What did yousee? Are 
you ill?” 
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“It was she, and she pointed that way,” the 
girlish wife insisted. “It was my mother, and 
oh heavens! What is that?” 

A tremendous light, blood red and terrific, 
blazed across the sky in the direction whither 
they were driving. A fierce pealing of bells 
joined in with a furious roar, as of a hundred 
furnaces in chorus. 

Vast lurid clouds ascended and rolled away 
with the wind, pierced by spires of flame, many- 
coloured and multiplying from one moment to 
another. Every now and then an explosion 
seemed to throw a million sparks into the dark- 
ness above. 

The horses reared ; heavy sounds, as of alarm 
and excitement, seemed to disperse among the 
hills and woods, like the vague voices of a storm. 
Presently, as the chaise crested a hill, an im- 
mense conflagration became visible—arches full 
of fire, windows flinging forth tongues of it, red 
and angry, towers wrapped round with what 
seemed kindled smoke—large masses heaped up 
or falling into blazing gulfs—a huge bewilder- 
ing pile, amid which could be faintly discerned 
what seemed a spray of white foam—which 
really was the playing of the feeble engines 
from Baronbury. 

a Herbert,” said Evelyn, “that is Norman 
Chase.” 

He did not answer; but drew her to him, so 
that the spectacle was hidden from her eyes. 

When she looked again the fire appeared to 
occupy the whole horizon. They were very near 
now, and, clinging to him, she asked ; 

“Where shall we go, Herbert? Why did you 
cover my eyes just now ?” 

“I thought you would be frightened, any 
dearest.’ 

“No, Herbert; you were afraid I should see 
my mother, who has set fire to Norman Chase, 
and hushed its Whispers for ever. I understand 
now.” 

Whe carriage was then in the high street of 
Chasefield, and surrounded by an eager crowd, 
which seemed ata loss how to receive its occu- 
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pants. It would hardly do to cheer these young 
people thus returned from their marriage trip 
to see their home a blazing wreck, What bells 
were ringing were merely not those of welcome, 
but summonses to help from far and near. 

Innumerable ‘offers of hospitality poured 
in upon them almost before they had tme to 
understand their position. The Vicarage, the 
Cavalier Tower, Messrs. Thorpe and Co., Fair- 
leigh Manor—Throgmore Park, etc., etc., but a 
quiet looking individual pushed his way to the 
door of the chaise, and said : 

“The lady and gentleman, of course, will go 
to Norman Chase.” 

Saying which, he gave a word of instruction 
to the postilions, leaped on the box, and before 
the astonished bride and bridegroom could 
interfere, they had left all—village, mob, fire, 
behind them, and had passed through a long 
disused gate of the Chase. Herbert would have 
insisted upon knowing what it meant, but 
Evelyn stopped him. 

“It is Gilbert Green,” she said. “We may 
be sure that he knows what he is doing.” 

Evidently he did, for in a short half hour 
they pulled up before a building, not indeed so 
stately or spacious as the mansion of Norman 
Chase; but which Evelyn recognised as having 
been called the Abbey House, and there they 
alighted. 

“You will find everything in order, Mr. Lea- 
holme,”’ said Gilbert Green, as that incorrigible 
little Caroline stood smiling in the hall. 

In order! Why, what else was this but’ Nor- 
man Chase? All the wealth~that had been re 
moved from the grander edifice was here. 
Above all—the three portraits. 

« And now I know my mother,” said Evelyn, 
as she looked at that proud, pure, melancholy 
face. ‘“ She will never come here again, Her- 
bert; let all that has been wrong and woeful 
in the days gone by be buried in the ashes of 
that wretched house.” 

* Not all wretched, Erelyn ?” 

“No, Herbert, for you are mine!” 

[TEE END.] 
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“MY LOVE IS LIKE A 
RED, RED ROSE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sinned Against: Not Sinning,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Alas! how slicht a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love; 

Hearts that the world in vain hath tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied. Moore. 

«How am [ to account-for the letters I have 
received from you every week for the past 
fifteen years ?” repeats Mr. Lennox, addressing 
Ellen Ross. 

Her mouth quivers convulsively, and her hands 
twitch nervously. They are beautiful, well- 
formed hands, and more than one amongst 
those assembled notes the refined appearance 
of the woman, notwithstanding her uncongenial 
and disadvantageous surroundings. - 

“T will tell you, then, all about the letters,” 
she replies, looking up at the lawyer fearlessly: 
“It is a strange thing to tell, but not more 
strange than all the extraordinary things that 
have taken place here.” 

“Tt certainly seems odd,” says Mr. Lennox, 
“and I shall certainly be glad to have an ex- 
planation.” 

“You shall have it,” and Ellen Ross speaks 
in a tone of wounded dignity.. “Life is not 
much tome. It has not been worth living for 
for many years. But I suppose the love of 
life—the desire ‘ to be,’ simply—is implanted in 
the heart of each for some wise purpose.” 

“Undoubtedly !” interposes benevolent-look- 
ing Lord Rainsford, with whose placid convic- 
tions the statement agrees. 

“Therefore,” continues Ellen Ross, unheeding 
the interruption from his lordship, “ Rupert and 
Isola threatened me with death by starva- 
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tion if I did not enter into their plans, and 
write each week according to their dictation.” 

« But the Lady Isola apparently wrote also ?” 
says Mr. Lennox, in a suspicious and questioning 
tone. 

“Yes,” she replies, sadly, “it was I who 
forged that letter every week. I was obliged to 
do it, and I did it in the hope that one day or 
other I might in some way be able to let you 
know of the state in which we were kept.” 

“Then, Ellen Ross,” says Mr. Lennox, 
gravely, “you were, as you see, to a very great 
extent an accomplice of this wretched man and 
woman.” 

George!” she exclaims, starting up, and 
clasping her hands before her entreatingly, “do 
not say so. Do not judge me harshly.” 

«But you know what I say is true,” he re- 
peats. ‘ You have been an accomplice of these 
people—you have been aiding and abetting 
them—and there isa punishment for what you 
have done. Whatever may be my own private 
feeling on the subject, that is of no consequence, 
but I feel it my duty to tell you that I consider 
you were an accomplice.” 

“George Lennox!” she exclaims, haughtily, 
but with a quivering lip, “ suppose dear life was 
in the balance—I wonder how you would have 
acted under the circumstances ?” 

**Heaven knows!” he replies; “but I am 
not making it a question of feelings. I have 
simply told you that in my opinion as a lawyer 
I think you are to be considered as an accom- 
plice, and the law has provided a punishment 
for anything of the kind.” 

“Then take me and punish me,” she cries, 
stretching out her hands and appealing to the 
company at large. “No punishment could be 
greater than what I have undergone for so many 
years. Only take me out of this place, that is 
allI ask. I know not if there be anyone be- 
longing to me alive. Is there ?” 

“There was only your father left, and he, asI 
told you, died suddenly,” responds Mr. Lennox. 

«T never heard of it,” she replies, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, 
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“Miss Ross,” says kind Lord Rainsford, 
gently, “Iam no lawyer, and, therefore, upon a 
point of law, I defer to my friend Mr. Lennox: 
At the same time, I am a magistrate, and I 
must say that taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, I should be quite willing to acquit 
you of any design of being an accomplice in the 
nefarious deeds which have taken place in 
Brakeholme Towers, and I am sure,” he adds, 
looking around him, “every man here will say 
the same.” 

Everyone agrees with Lord Rainsford—every- 
one but Mr. Lennox, who says, quietly : 

“Lord Rainsford, I believe it to be my duty 
to say what I have said.” 

Sir Mervyn repeats ‘his invitation, and Mark 
Jordan, having gone to Petherick Place for a 
carriage, Ellen Ross, accompanied by Mr. Lennox, 
leaves her prison in the Brakeholme Towers. 
She feels like the prisoner of the Bastille when 
first brought into the full light of the summer’s 
morning sunshine, and almost staggers in her 
progress to the carriage: 

“Nellie,” says Mr. Lennox, as they proceed 
on their way through the woodland drives, “ you 
must have thought me very harsh and crue} 
just now ?” 

“Yes,” she replies, as she lies back with 
closed eyes, ‘I thought you spoke unnecessarily 
severely.” 

“Nellie,” and Mr. Lennox lays his hand on 
hers as he speaks, “I was afraid of betraying 
myself. I cannot forget the past.” 

She opens her eyes, and stares incredulously 
at him. 

“ What—what do you mean ?” 


**T cannot forget how,” and the grave lawyer's 
voice trembles, *‘ how you pledged your faith to 
me, and then left me for a richer man, who 
threw you over and married a rich woman. I 
have lived a lonely life ever since, Nellie, but the 
sight of you, changed though you are, and the 
sound of your voice brings back old memories. 
You remember I left for Italy, and when I re- 
turned I heard of your engagement to another. 
You left me without a word of explanation or 
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asvell, and then the next thing I heard of you 
was 8 thi it you had veen left by the man you had 
engaged yourself to, and your father, being in 
poor r cireumst: ances, you had accepted the situa- 
tion of governess to the Lady Isola Marbourne, 
the daughter of my client, the Earl of Brake- 
holme.’ 

During this long speech of Mr. Lennox’Hilen 
toss sits listening like one in a dream, or like 


one trying to re: lise that what she hears is not. 


all a dream. Utter amazement fills her soul, 
ind putting her hand to her head, she says, 
v acantly : 

“George,” and she leans back and closes %67 
eyes, “it is only the old story over 
was deceived <i you. I maf Seal iet pen 
wished to give me up for anothet® and a richer 
woman.” 

“And you believed the wretched story; 
Ellen ?” 

No reply, for there is @ reproachful tone in 
the man’s voice which cuts her te the very soul. 

“It was unworthy of you to do so,” he con- 
tinues, as she does not mike any reply. “ May 
I ask who it was told you that?” 

“It may be painful foryou t hear it?” 

“No; I can bear many thimgs—have borne 
them. ‘Tell it me,” he almost demands. 

“It was your mother,” she replies, and she 
sees the grave lawyer start, and his face become 
a shade paler. 

For this mother had. been the apple of his 
eye—the woman he had believed in beyond all 
others in the world. 

“My mother !” he; exclaims, almost incredu- 
lously. ‘My mother?’ 

“Yes,” she continues, “it-was your mother. 
When you left so unexpectedly for Italy that 
time she came to me, and said she had been 
deputed by you to break to me the news that 
your feelings towards me had changed, and 
shortly afterwards she told me you were engaged 
to another woman. Ofcourse there was nothing 
left for me to do but to fully and freely break 
off the engagement and set you at liberty.” 

“Nothing?” he replies, mechanically, griev- 
ing—as we all have to grieve—in this life as the 
years go on—grieving for a.shattered idol. 

An idol cast into the crucible of trial, and 
found to be of base metal—unable to stand the 
test of circumstances—when we, poor idiots, 
had believed it to be of pure gold. 

“There was only one thing you: could have 
done, Ellen ?” he says, quietly. 

“ What was that ?” she asks, quickly. 

“You could have denied the story—declared 
your utter disbelief in it, until you saw or heard 
from me directly.” 

“*T was told you refused to hold any communi- 
cation whatever with me.” 

“You should not have heeded it,” 
sists. 

“Give me some one extenuating circum- 
stance,” she pleads. “George, do try to recol- 
lect how you were ever in thraldom to your 
mother ; how she tried quietly before to separate 
us, and when I drew your attention to it you 
only said I was suspicious and, narrow-minded, 
for you believed in your mother entirely. That 
was enough. Moreover, may I not turn-the 
tables, and ask why you did not demand an 
explanation from me? Had you done so all 
would have been well.” 

«You are right, Ellen,” he replies, with a 
sigh. ‘Yes, I believed in my mother, and when 
she so cleverly wrought upon my wounded feel- 
ings, and roused up my hurt pride, I am afraid, 
now that I look back upon the matter, that it 
was my pride hindered me from speaking.” 

“Your pride!” repeats Ellen Ross, a little 
sei entails) 3; “your pride! Say rather your 
mother.” 

“She is dead now,” he says, quietly. “ Let 
her misdeeds—if there were really any — die 
with her.” 

“J actually believe you revere her memory,” 
says Ellen Ross, looking keenly at him. 

“ Hush, Ellen! hush!” he replies; ‘say no 
more about her. Here we are now at Petherick 
Place, and I must take you in and explain 

tters to the housekeeper and to Mrs.and Miss 
Butler.” 


he per- 





The two latter were watching from an upper 
window, and saw Mr. Lennox hand Eien S 

rom the carriage. 

“Another of these lunatics, mother,” says 
Geraldine Butler, in the ill-bred manner’ she 
reserves for her private conversation with her 


| mother. 


* Well, we must make the best of it,” placidly 


' assents the old woman 


« Anyhow,” says Geraldine Butler, to herself, 
as she goes downstairs, “the lady Isola is 
cafe out of my way, at all events.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
*Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That flattery’s the food of fools, 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
‘Will condescend to take a bit. Swirr. 

No Trace! 

The country is scoured far and wide, yct there 
is not the faintest trace to be diseovered of the 
Lady Isola, or of her abductors. 

Of course, the local papers, and then the 
leading London papers get wind of the affair; 
and various are the contradictory stories citreus. 
lated respecting it. 
half as strange as the reality. 

The Earlof Brakeholme has arrived at Petihe- 
rick Place, and is unfeignedly surprised and 
grieved at ‘all that has happened. 

He isa tall, middle-aged, absent-looking man, 
with far-away, dreamy eyes, that look as if they 
had once gazed upon a.great sorrow, and that 
its reflection had ever remained in them. 

He thanks Sir Mervyn Petherick for all his 
kindness, and seems to find more pleasure in the 
society of-Geraldine Butler than in that of any- 
one else at Petherick Place. 

That astute young woman has come to the 
conclusion that there is no use in trying to win 
handsome Clement Woodleigh. He has not 
given her the slightest encouragement, and even 
when she attempts to speak of the Lady Isola to 
him, he evidently finds the subject distasteful 
to him. 

No, not distasteful to him; but so unutter- 
ably painful, so miserably hopeless, have their 
efforts to trace her hitherto been, that he can- 
not bring himself to speak of her, least of all to 
Geraldine Butler. 

He mistrusts her. He cannot tell why; but 
Clement Woodleigh instinctively has got a 
floating kind of idea in his head that Geraldine 
Butler has had something to do with the Lady 
Isola’s disappearance. 

Sometimes she finds the painter stealthily 
watching her, and then a wild, vague hope 
arises in her breast, that he may possibly feel 
more interest in her than she.is aware of. But 
she sees that these scrutinising looks come to 
nothing ; so she comes to the conclusion that 
she must resign herself to circumstances. 

Sir Mervyn so openly shows his distress at 
the Lady Isola’s absence, that, Geraldine Butler 
feels there is no use either in her trying her 
fascinations in that quarter, and she reluctantly 
relinquishes the idea of ever becoming the mis- 
tress of Petherick Place. 

But this young woman is ambitious, and she 
now flies at higher game than either her cousin, 
the baronet, or his friend the painter. There 
can be no harm, she thinks, in trying to capti- 
vate the earl, so she determines to make herself 
agreeable to him. 

“I know ’ee’s a clever girl, Gerry,” says her 
mother, when Geraldine unfolds her scheme, 
and desires her mother toaid and abet her in it, 
“ but I don’t think ’ee’ll marry an earl,” 

“T’ll have a try for it. anyhow,” replies her 
dauntless and intrepid daughter. “ Harls are 
not to be caught.every day.” 

« True,” sighs the honourable Mrs. George. 

Tf I could only,” continues Geraldine, con- 
templatively, “ find some extraordinary insect 
with seven heads and ten horns, the-earl of 
Brakeholme might condescend to notiee me, or 
a spider with forty legs, or something equally 
abnormal, I feel confident I.should have a good 
chance of the coronet.” 

But Geraldine Butler has the shrewdness to 
see that entomology is not by any means her 


Not one of them, however,: } 


\ 





strong point, so she changes her mode of attack, 
and sympathises with the earl, respecting the 
Lady tool's disappearance. 

It is lovely August afternoon, and Geraldine 
Butler sees the Earl of Brakeholme—spectacles 
om mose—and his old wide-awake hat on the 
back of his head, making frantic efforts to catch 

a dragon-iilyin a green gauze net. The insect 
cludes his efforts, and alights upon Geraldine 
Butler’s.dress. ‘ 

She has been watching the whole thing, and 
is now sitting, with a book in her lap, under a 
hedge, just near where the leads down to 
the fatal spot where Lady was carried off. 

Deftly she seizes the dragon-fly, just as his 
lordship comes up, panting, with the net in his 
hand, and his face aglow with his exertions. 
re as I have caught.it,” she says, sweetly ; ‘here 

1S. 

“Oh, how good of you!” he exclaims, in a 
tome of genuine gratitude. “I wouldn’t have 
‘missed that splendid dragon-fly for .all the 
world.” 

“Tam so glad Iam of any use to you,” and 
as she says so, Geraldine Butler modestly casts 
down her eyes. . 

“Indeed you could be of the ID mse,” he 
says, hesitatingly. 

“Pray tell me how - she asks, quic 

“sy The. other day,” hi ca th the Siaerty 
earlactually seenis sainfanek : 

«Yes ?” sweetly, and encouragingly spoken. 

“Well,” and he seats himself comfortably on 

eel beside her, and pushes hack his wide- 

e hat, “the other day I saw some of your 
writing on a piece of music, and I was going to 
ask you a favour.” 

“Oh! she exclaims, trying to restrain the 
ecstasy and delight she feels. ‘Pray! pray! 
tell me what I can do!” 

“Will you write my labels for me, for my 
new collection of dragon-flies ?” 

It is not much to be asked to do, but itis a 
step in the right direction, and Geraldine Butler 
is unfeignedly glad to be thus employed. 

“Ts that all?’ she says, in a tone of well 99; 
sumed disappointment. 

“It will be conferring a very great fayour 
upon me if you will do it,” he replies, gra- 
ciously. 

“Of course I will do it, your lordship,” she 
says, amiably, “but——” and she hesitates. 

“ What is it, Miss Butler?” , 

The Earl of Brakeholme is a thoroughly 
kind-hearted man, despite his eccentricities. 

“Well,” she said, “ I had hoped that perhaps 
you were going to ask me to do something to- 
wards helping to find dear Isola.” 

The earl’s face becomes clouded. 

«There is no one, I fear,” he says, “ who can 
give much help in that way. Not more than 
an hour ago I,had the latest intelligence from 
Scotland Yard ; no trace of my poor child, that 
I, unwittingly, : neglected for so long.” 

*T think I could help,” says Geraldine Butler, 
in a low but confident tone. 

“ How ?” and the earl turns and looks at her 
quickly. 

ad Because I saw the persons who carried her 
away,” she replies. ‘I could not give an accu- 
rate and detailed account of their appearance, 
but I am very quick at taking in the tout 
ensemble of people, and I knowI should re- 
cognise these men again.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

There is an amount of anxiety in the earl’s 
voice which augurs well for the success .of 
Geraldine Butler’s scheme. , 

« Certain.” 

«But, Miss Butler, how could your know- 
ledge be utilised? In no way that I can see, 
except by asking you to identify any person or 
persons taken on suspicion.’ 

«« How helpless a woman is!” she exclaims, 
pathetically. 

** Don’t'say that, Miss Butler. 
just now promised to help me ?” 

The afternoon—the glorious August after- 
noon—the solitary place ; the soft, sympathetic 
tones of Geraldine Butler's voice, all combine to 
render the easy-going Earl of Brakeholme ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with the situation. 


Have you not 
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And Geraldine Butler knows this. Knows it 
as well as if he had told her.of it. 

“Oh! that.is nothing!’ she exclaims, with 
what is méant to -be.a pretty little air of im- 
patience; “ anyone) could write the labels for 
you, but-youare good, enough to honour me by 
asking me; il wish» you had asked me to do 
something great!) Something lasting, I want,” 
and she. lays: her’ hand on the. earl’s as she 

. 1 wart to try and help you to find 


ling 

It is@ bold stroke, but Geraldine Butler is 4 
caring young woman. | 

“Jf Lowere only aman!’ she continues, em- 
phatically,:**I would scour the. world until I 
found:her!;- Why do you not set off in search of 
her yourself!” 

He looks:-at her in no little surprise. Her 
cheeks are flushed--an unusual thing for her 
—and she actually, does not look so. very 
plain. bine 

*« You are’ a ‘very,energetic woman,” he says, 
“and I sincerely thank you for your kind sym- 
pathy; but I. don’t ste what I can do,” 

I am so deeply: interested in the darling 
girl!” she exclaims, clasping herhands.. “My 
lord ! Ithought:I should have gone mad when I 
saw those men carry her off! Oh, the agony— 
the bitter agony of.'the moment! and then I 
thought of you!” ' 

Of me!” in rather an amazed tone. “‘ Why, 
you had never even seen me!” 

«That was no reason why I should not have 
heard of you,” she replies. “Long ago I knew 
your name as a scientific man, for, ignorant as 
I seem to a learned man like you,” with a little 
smile, “I take an interest in some of the pur- 
suits you delight in, and then—forgive me if I 
open an old wound—but I haye come to regard 
dear Isola’s father as almost an old friend, so 
I speak openly te yous-Then I heard your 
sad story, and my heart bled for you, when I 
thought of the daughter who ought to be your 
solace, torn from your lonely heart!’ and 
Geraldine Butler puts her handkerchief to her 
eyes and turns away her head. 

The Earl of Brakeholme looks very'grave. A 
hot flash passed-over his face, and then receded, 
leaving his countenanee deadly pale. 

“You are not’ angry with me?” exclaims 
Geraldine Butler,- impulsively, turning ‘sud- 
denly, and not. knowing whether to attribute 
this pallor to anger or any less disagreeable 
emotion. 

He looks up, and the expression of his eyes 
reassures her. 

“Angry! Miss Butler! Why should I be 
angry? I thank you for your sympathy. ‘It 
is many a year since I have spoken upon the 
painful subject you have alluded to, but if you 
like I shall tell you my story.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
While Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 
DRYDEN. 

Geratpine Bourtirr is astonished beyond 
measure at the success of her schemes! That 
there should be a sort of confidential under- 
standing so soon established between herself 
and the Earl of Brakeholme was really: more 
than she could have:counted upon. 

However, she is a wise woman in her day and 
generation, and she does not like to appear too 
anxious to receive his confitience. 

“ Really, your lordship,” she says, with down- 
cast eyes, “I don’t know what to say! I need 
scarcely tell you that if you think it will give 
you any pleasure todo so, I shall be only too 
happy and: honoured to listen to anything you 
may have to say.” 

And then the Earl of Brakeholme tells the 
crafty Geraldine Butler the whole) miserable 
story of his sad, grey life. 

Tells of youthful, passionate love; of trust 
betrayed; of a faithless wife; and of all the 
other wretched circumstances already’ recorded. 

“Tam sorry for you,” she says, ina low, sweet 
cooing tone. 

“Thank you; she says, briefly: “1 thought 





you would be,” and there are tears:in the man’s 
voice as he speaks, 

Geraldine Butler knows this, and she rejoices 
at it, But at the same time she knows she 
must be wary, 
prey. 

‘You have told me so much,” she says, 
gently,” that I think I may venture to ask you 
a question ?” 

« What is it,'Miss Butler?” 

Despite the sad recollections called up by his 
story the Earl of Brakeholme is actually realis- 
ing that it is not an unpleasant thing to sit 
under a hedge ona glorious August afternoon 
with a sympathetic young woman for a com- 
panion. 

«Is she—is the countess yet alive ?” 

Geraldine Butler knows perfectly well that 
she is dead, but it does not suit her plans to say 


and, not scare away her 


so. 

** No, she died—in Rome.’ 

“We shail not-speak of it again,” says Geral- 
dine, in her sweetly sympathetic tones; “ that 
is, not unless you wish,’ she adds. ‘You 
might—and here she casts up her eyes plead- 
ingly—you know, you might feel you would like 
to open your heart to,someone sometimes, as 
you have done now; and if so please do not for- 
get me!” 

‘I shall not forget you, Miss Butler,” he 
replies. 

And Geraldine Butler determines that he most 
assuredly shall not be allowed to do so. 

She. henceforward manages to make herself 
useful and indispensable to him in a thousand 
ways. 

Gradually, he finds out how very deft her 
fingers are; little suspecting that in secret she 
practices doing the many small services which 
he has become accustomed to expect from. her ; 
and which require delicate manipulation. 

“I. say, Geraldine,” says Sir Mervyn. one 
day to his. cousin, “ are you going in for his lord- 
ship,” j 

“Mervyn!” and his. fair cousin giyes him a 
reproachful look. 

«Looks like it,” he continues. ‘“ You know, 
Geraldine, you don’t care twopence about his 
spiders and, ear-wigs,and yet there you are 
always pottering after them and pretending to 
take the deepest interest in them! If you. are 
not going in for the old gentleman it seems a 
very strange thing.” 

A delicious suspicion crosses Geraldine But- 
ler’s mind! 

Can it be absolutely possible that her cousin 
is jealous of the earl’s attentions to her! 

“Mervyn dear !’’ she says, pathetically, ‘you 
know we are not very weil off, and it, is as well 
for us to try and make friends.” 

« Humph !” Sir Me isonly half convinced. 
« Anyhow, Geraldine, I shouldn’t mind the earl 
for a cousin,” he says, magnanimously ; “so tell 
me when I am to ask his intentions, as I may 
do it better than your mother.” 

“Oh, Mervyn !” in a deprecatory tone. But 
Geraldine Butler treasures up the request for 
future use when required. 

However, it is never required. ~Fora day 
comes when the Earl of Brakeholme finds he 
must return to town; and he has come to find 
Miss Geraldine Butler so indispensable to the 
welfare of his beloved grubs and butterflies, that 
he takes counsel with himself as he walks up 
and down the rose-walk the evening before 
going away, and Geraldine Butler watches him 
fromthe window. 

But much as the Earl of Brakeholme loves 
his hobby, and fast and furious as he rides it, he 
also loves his good old name, and is proud of his 
centuries of blue-blood. 

However, he reflects that if he lay his coronet 
at Miss Geraldine, Butler’s. feet, she is at least 
the daughter of an Honourable. 

So he sees her sittingat the window in the 
dusk, apparently poring over a book. He ad- 
vances and says : 

« You will spoil your eyes, Miss Butler;. try- 
ing to read by this light, and then what will be- 
come of my poor butterflies !” 

Geraldine Buther: bends over her book and 
makes no remark. 





«Put it away and come out, will you?” he 
asks, with a certain amount of irterest and 
gallantry in his voice, which emboldens her to 
say: 
“What matter about my eyes. To-morrow 
you will leave this, and we may never meet 
again !”’ 

“Come out, to the rose garden,’ is all he 
says. 

She obeys. 

Geraldine Butler looks rather well this even- 
ing. She wears a shimmering black dress, with 
flecks of crimson about it here and there, and 
a crimson rose is fastened becomingly in her 
hair. She has thrown around her a soft, white 
fleecy shawl, and her sallow face is actually 
flushed with expectation. 

The earl gives her his arm, and for some time 
they walk backwards and forwards, merely ex- 
changing commonplaces. 

«Will you miss me ?” he asks; at length, in a 
rather sentimental tone. ‘ 

She droops her head, and :nakes no reply. 

“I know I shall miss you,” be continues, wax- 
ing bolder. 

“Tam selfish enough to be glad of it,” she 
replies, in a low tone. 

«Are vu?” with a certain amount of satis- 
faction in his voice. 

“Yes!” she exclaims, ina well assumed tone 
of struggling with some emotion; “how ean I 
feel otherwise? Have we not been almost con- 
stant companions for weeks past, and surely you 
don’t think me so cold-hearted as to be able to 
forget all at.once!” 

‘I do not want you ever to forget me!” ex- 
claims the valiant earl; “and I cannot forget 
you—will you honour me by becoming my 
wife ?” 

What Geraldine Butler’s reply was need not 
be recorded, But she gave the Earl of Brake- 
holme distinctly to pot arstand, ina way of her 
own, that she was his equal in every respect, 
and that she was conferring an inestimable 
favour upon him by marrying him. 

Sir Mervyn congratulates Geraldine upon 
her engagement, and suggests that the wed- 
ding take place from Petherick Place. To this 
arrangement the two ladies make no objection, 
and the wedding is fixed for an early date. 

For Geraldine Butler is determined to strike 
while the iron is hot; therefore she sets about 
her preparations without delay, and a month 
later, Brakeholme Church witnesses a very 
quiet wedding, and the scheming Geraldine 
Butler issues from it “The Countess of Brake- 
holme.” 

There were those there who. said that despite 
her rich attire, the bride looked decidedly 
plebeian, whilst the bridegroom, with his high- 
bred, dreamy face, might have stood for a 
model for a second Launcelot. 

The Countess of Brakeholme had taken every 
precaution for having the marriage at once in- 
serted in all the leading papers; so that the 
next morning, as Clement Woodleigh lingered 
over his late breakfast, he read the announce- 
ment of it in his daily paper. ‘ 

He can scarcely believe the evidence of his 
particularly acute optics. That the handsome, 
high-bred man—an aristocrat in every sense of 
the word—could stoop to marry so scheming and 
ill-bred a woman as Geraldine Butler is almost 
beyond his comprehension; and he discusses 
the matter with a fellow painter who first drops 


in. 
Ernest Maybrick is the painter’s name, and 
he is the chief bosom friend of-Clement Wood- 
leigh. 
“By Jove! 
Woodleigh, “I had once flattered. myself that 


Maybrick!” exclaims Clement 


Miss Butler was not indifferent to me. But I 
see what vanity it was. Nothing under an earl 
would do.” 

“ Seems to me to be a case of first come first 
served !” returns the other. He is a fair, good- 
looking man, with blue eyes, well opened, and a 
nimbus of curly hair.. “ But I say, Clem,” he 
continues, “any news about the missing girl P” 
for Clement Woodieigh has told him the cir- 
cumstances, 

Indeed he diduso, less from a desire to talk 
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about other people’s affairs than with the wish 
to correct the ridiculous stories circulated in the 
public prints. 

«No, no news!” he replies, his face clouding 
over as he speaks. “I go every day to -Scot- 
land yard to inquire, and no clue has yet been 
obtained.” 

“I wonder what effect this marriage will 
have upon the earl,” continues Clement, 
thoughtfully; “I hope it will not make hin 
relax his search for his daughter.” 

“Let us hope not,” says his friend, care- 
lessly. “But tell me, Clem, have you decided 
upon your subject for your next year’s Academy 
picture ?” 

“T am not quite sure,” he replies. 

But when his friend leaves, Clement Wood- 
leigh places upon his easel the sketch of a girl 
standing beneath a magnolia tree. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE BENEFITS OF A BIRTHPLACE. 





OF cOURSE, everyone has been born some- 
where. But the place is sometimes indefinite. 
Suppose you were born at sea? What distinct 
notion can you have of your birthplace, in the 
Mediterranean, or on the Atlantic? Or even 
—which is quite improbable—if the spot has 
been identified on the ship’s log, who thinks of 
a birthplace in the “degrees” and “ minutes” 
of latitude and longitude ? Next—in the disad- 
vantage of vagueness—is being born in the woods 
or on the prairie, where for whole days’ travel- 
ling every square mile is exactly like every 
other. 

But there is this gain here as compared with 
the sea, that the woods and the prairie become 
populous, that houses grow up, that homes and 
churches and towns supplant the loneliness, so 
that you can say, “I was born here before the 
town was built, and where the schoolhouse now 
stands.” 

Next to this is being born in the dull street 
of a great city, where every house is like its 
fellow, and one dingy brick is the type of piled- 
up millions. Yet even then one can name the 
town, even the street, and perhaps something 
memorable comes to stand at, or near, the place, 
so that one can say, “‘I was born near where the 
Exchange, or the Court House, is now.” And 
finally, next that infelicity of birthplace is being 
the child of wandering parents, rich or poor, and 
having no links of memory binding one to a 
birth spot. “Whereis your birthplace?” it 
was asked ofa lady. “Have none,” was the 
laconic reply ; “I am the daughter of an itine- 
rant minister.” 

As every mother thinks her own baby the 
handsomest, as every crow thimks its own crow 
the blackest, so everyone—not born in excep- 
tionally objectionable places—thinks his own 
birthplace the most interesting. Here now is a 
particular birthplace—no matter in what county 
of old Ireland—thought of, remembered, loved, 
and being revisited after absences more or less 
lengthened, for five and thirty years. We should 
not wonder if a traveller passing through the 
region would ignore it, or only remember it by 
the long tunnels through which he entered and 
quitted it, yet how full it is of variety and beauty. 
Let it be described. 

Stand here now at this gate at the head of 
the lane, beech-shaded, and look eastward. 
Over the worn-out “moss,” as the peat-bog is 
called, and the rising hilly ground, your eye 
rests on the old Danish fort, round, strong, 
commanding, and earth-built. That is “ Lis 
Summon Forth,” as it is called. No profane 
spade disturbs it. Whose cattle would escape 
who desecrated its soil, consecrated by mystery 
and age? How many romances it suggests! 
What hands reared, assailed, defended it? 
Round it the land is poor, and the native Irish 
till it. The rule of many generations somehow 
drove them to the least fertile spots; but to 
their credit, through Ulster, they have turned 
the barrenness into fertility, and if you ask the 





honest Scottish settler, whose fathers came as 
strangers two hundred years ago, of his Roman 
Catholic neighbours, he will tell you that though 
there is hardly any social incercouse with them, 
yet inall neighbourly ways they are as kind, 
honest and friendly as any one can be. It is 
immensely to their credit, for they had much to 
forgive. 

Now look to the north. Downward your eye 
is carried till it rests on “The Lough.” I am 
afraid it would be called a marsh in America ; 
the railroad embankment has sorely trenched 
upon its eastern end. But what fish that lake 
held to fishermen of eight and ten years old! 
How grand was the one boat on it! How 
splendid was its one wooded isle! Call it a 
marsh indeed! Thirty-five years ago that lake 
was bottomless in some places. 

Now turn to the opposite bank, crowned with 
handsome trees surrounding a rectory of no 
mean dimensions—laid out in the good old de- 
parted days when it was thought wise to sup- 
port the clergy as a valuable country gentry. 
Ah, me! Disendowment is telling on the place. 
The land has been sold in part: the trees are 
being cut down; the house and the great 
walled garden look like a diminished income to 
the occupant; and it is not the railway train 
alone that you see enter the tunnel in the hill- 
side with a shriek that reminds you that Ire- 
land is being changed. 

But now look west and south—your eye may 
make its widest sweep. Over the meadows 
there—a mile and a half away—is the pretty 
village of one long street, leaning against the 
gentle incline of the hill. That is the school- 
house at the upperend. That is “the meeting- 
house” among the trees, and around its old 
cruciform walls sleep the dead who used to wor- 
ship within them; and away, away, till the sky 
touches the land, ten miles from you, in ever- 
rising slope, with intervals, which of course you 
do not see, isa noble stretch of farm-land with 
white houses, with trim hedges, with rich crops, 
and with enough of pine and beech and the 
fragrant sycamore intermingled to give variety 
and beauty. At one side of this expanse you 
see the castle and domain of a nobleman, and on 
the other, closing up the view to the south, is 
the blue Slieve-Gullion, fitly rounding out a 
horizon which this present writer once firmly 
believed to be the boundary of the world. | 

Now how much better to be born in one of 
those houses in the fields, with pines and beeches 
and sycamores enough around to be identified 
and remembered, with The Forth, and The 
Lough, and the mountain, and the wide stretch 
of farms, each with its smoking house, photo- 
graphed on the memory wherever one may go 
than in any wilderness of trees, or brick houses, 
or sea-waves, or prairie like the sea turned into 
pasture land! 

Why, my dear sir, had you been so fortunate, 
you could have known nearly everybody about 
you. You would have gone to school with these 
men and women. The older ones would now 
talk kindly to you, and tell you how they knew 
you as @ litile boy, and what your father looked 
like. As you walked along the roads—and they 
can be walked upon—you would say: 

“Ts not that a Henry, a Wilson, a Quinn ?” 
for you would know them by their likenesses to 
your old school-fellows. And if there is the 
least goodness in you, it would be harder to you 
to be mean and bad among them than in any 
other place, for you would remember how they 
always knew you,and all about you, and how 
they knew your father, and your grandfather, 
and how dreadful it would be to have them com- 
pare you unfavourably with the “old stock.” 

Yes; there is a great benefit in having a 
birthplace. The world is very large to a man, 
and much of it strange and unattractive. He 
cannot know it all; but it helps him to feel 
kindly to it all to have known well and loved 
this little bit of it. The race is very numerous 
—thirteen hundred millions, more or less—and 
most of them are abstractions to us; but it 
helps us to sympathy with them to have been 
close to one set of them from one’s infancy on- 
ward, and to have narrowly watched their 


struggles and trials. And the Creator that is 
over all, alas! often seems remote and unreal, 
especially as we look at seething, shifting 
masses of men in the waves and billows of our 
great cities; but Heis more real to us, as we 
mark the separate individual and family his- 
tories of our fellows known all their lives, in 
their work, in their trials, in their worship, 
where the quiet, simple lives began with “‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify Him,” and ended here 
with “Into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Blessings on the hills and vales of this old- 
world Ulster, the birthplace of many a man and 
woman now fighting their separate battles East 
or West,and far away from its once-familiar 
features! Duty, or necessity, hope, or fear, 
may have turned their steps and fixed their lot 
elsewhere, but they will always carry with them 
the memorials of the land of their childhood. 

And what is true of them is true in its degree 
all round. Sunny France, “ bonnie” Scotland, 
sturdy England, fair, free, wide America—all 
tell upon the lives they nourish at the begin- 
ning; all senda stream of memories and in- 
fluences with them till they close. The place 
which any man of healthy nature owns as that 
of his birth is something to him that.no other 
place can be, and happy is he if apart of his 
life can, now and then at least, be submitted to 
its best and purest influences. 





THE SURVIVORS; 


OR, 


John Grindem’s Nephew. 


oe 


CHAPTER V. 


Our hero formed one of the crew of a vessel 
bound for a noted whaling station in the South 
Pacific. But the voyage was doomed to be a 
fatal one to nearly all on board. Before it 
reached its destination a violent storm burst 
over the ship, it became unmanageable, and 
eventually a complete wreck. 

Our hero alone was saved by clinging to a 
broken spar, and after beating about the ocean 
for thirteen hours was washed ashore on what. 
appeared to be a barren, uninhabited island 
more dead than alive. He awoke to conscious- 
negs to find a strange-looking man, habited in a 
complete suit of skins, bending over him and 
chafing his hands. 

-This man proved to be the sole survivor of a 
boat’s crew which had put off from a wrecked 
trading vessel, and who had been in early life 
a victim of the cupidity of the merchant John 
Grindem. 

Our hero was the first man whom he had seen 
for several years, and when they were sitting 
over a blazing fire they exchanged mutual con- 





4 fidences. 


Captain Tobias noticed the emotion displayed 
by our hero at the mention of the name of John 
Grindem. 

“I see,” added the captain. “The name of 
the man who wronged me so terribly is 
familiar to you! You can tell me all about 
hinn !”” 

“T can at least tell you that you are, not 
mistaken about John Grindem’s position in the 
world,” said Albert, with a voice in which was 
strongly expressed his sympathy for the captain 
as well as his disgust at the crimes of his un- 
worthy relative. “He is one of the most 
renowned and wealthy merchants in London. I 
daresay he is a millionaire. His name is 
synonymous with credit, good faith, and in- 
tegrity. I think there are few men in England 
who stand higher in the estimation of the pub- 
lic !” 

Captain Tobias groaned at the thought. _ 

“Can it be that there issuch a thing as divine 
justice ?” he murmured. a 

“There certainly is, Captain Tobias—a divine 





justice that never sleeps!” answered Albert. 
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“Let us never doubt the goodness of Him 


because of the temporary successes of the | rain 


wicked. Whatare all the triumphs of evil men, 
in the light of the great day of eternity that 
soon dawns upon them? Merely a_ mill- 
stone to drag the guilty ones down to an 
abyss of pain and isolation that will last for 
ever!” 

“Right, boy—right,” cried the captain, feel- 
ingly, as he extended his hand to our hero and 
exchanged a hearty grasp with him. “I have 
not been unmindful of your philosophy, which 
is also sound religion, during all these terrible 
years. Had I really ever despaired of His 
eventual mercy, I should have thrown myself 
into the sea and allowed the sharks to eat tne 
rest of my body. No, I have ventured to hope 
against hope, even in the darkest hours of my 
solitude, and the fact that you are nowin my 
presence—so young, so noble, and so hardy—is 
in itself a sufficient proof that I have not been 
deserted of heaven. But what sent you to sea, 
boy? ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“My father failed in business, and soon after 
died,” communicated Albert, “and not long 
afterwards my mother followed him to the 
grave, but not until all the debts had been paid. 
I applied to a wealthy uncle to give me a place 
in his warehouse, but he absolutely refused to 
give me that chance of earning a living, and in 
due course I found myself in such a position 
that I felt it my duty to accept the only opening 
at my disposal, and to ship in a whaler—the 
same of which I am now probably the sole sur- 
vivor !” 

“Well, I must say that your parents were as 
honourable as your relative was mean,” growled 
the captain, giving sympathy for sympathy. 
“« What and who was he ?” 

* No other than John Grindem !” 


The good captain fairly roared the name in an. 


echo of amazement. 

“It is true,” answered Albert, smilingly. 
“John Grindem is my uncle. And is it to be 
wondered at that he refused to do anything for 
his nephew, when he so remorselessly sacrificed 
his early friend and benefactor? Let me hope, 
Captain Tobias, that my relationship to that 
man will not be imputed to meas a fault, but 
that the treatment I have received from him 
will recommend me to your favour.” 

‘It does—it shall!’ returned the captain. 
«« But how are you related toGrindem ? Through 
your mother ?” 

Albert was struck by the interest with which 
Captain Tobias asked the question and awaited 
his answer. 

“Through my mother, sir,” was his response. 
pt was Mr. Grindem’s sister—his sister 
“ Captain Tobias started, exhibiting great.emo- 

on. 

“TI might have guessed as much, had I 
looked more closely at you,” he declared. “‘ You 
take after your mother. The resemblance is 
very striking. It can do no harm for me to add 
that I knew lyour mother very well for some 
years before I sailed upon that fatal voyage 
with John Grindem. She constituted, in fact, a 
prominent link in the chain of circumstances 
that first assoeiated me with your uncle. Al- 
though I never formally applied to Mary 
Grindem to be received as her suitor, we were 
nevertheless very well acquainted with each 
ther, and it was my intention to propose, at an 
early day after my return, for her hand. Alas! 
how different has been my destiny from what 
et promised to be in those days of happiness and 


pe. 

The old man covered his face with his 
hands, and Albert could not help remarking 
the warm tears that trickled between his 
fingers. 

“Need I say, Captain Tobias,” he asked, 
* how pleased I am to hear that such were the 
relations between you and my sainted mother ? 
I have no doubt she is ‘able to look down upon 
us at this moment from her home in Heaven, 
and Iam sure she would have me be as a son 
to you, Captain Tobias, from this hour forward. 
oan rw be to you, if you will accept my de- 
votion !” - 





The tears of the old captain now flowed like 


« Enough! enough !” he faltered. ‘I accept 
your generous kindness, my dear boy, in the 
same spirit with which it is bestowed upon me. 
Your presence is an immense consolation to me. 
It is not impossible that we may escape 
together in the boat that has brought you to 
the island.” 

“TI am sorry that it is already beyond our 
reach,” said Albert. ‘I had no suspicion of 
such a rise in the tide, and was startled, 
not long after my arrival, to see the boat 
going adrift. I set out to recover it, but 
suddenly perceived that the water was full 
of sharks, and was compelled to beat a hurried 
retreat.” 

“Yes, the waters hereabouts are literally 
alive with those ravenous creatures,” said 
Capt. Tobias. “Very fortunate it was for 
you that you discovered their presence so 
promptly. I am sorry, however, for the loss 
of the boat.” 

“We can build another, sir,” said Albert, 
promptly, “even if we have to use the boards 
and planks incorporated in your dwelling. The 
loss of the boat is only a temporary check, and 
not a final disaster. Now that there are two of 
us, we can doa great many things that you alone 
could not have dreamed of doing. That we will 
take our leave of this island, sooner or later, 
may be regarded as certain.” 

Capt. Tobias heaved a sigh of relief, wiping 
his eyes, and turned a hopeful face towards his 
companion. 

“You give me new life, boy,” he said. 
“Let us make ourselves at home here, and 
endeavour to be happy. Come, let me show 
you my kingdom, and make you acquainted 
with my subjects—that is, if you feel suffi- 
ciently rested from your fatigues to take a stroll 
with me.” 

“ Willingly,” said Albert, arising from the 
table. ‘I am anxious to see what resources the 
island has to offer.” 

Slinging one of his muskets upon his back, 
Capt. Tobias seized his crutches and led the way 
from his dwelling. 

“The first thing to which I must call your 
attention, Mr. Graham,” said the captain, “is 
this stream of pure water which comes 
down from the hills, and flows across the beach 
into the bay. As you are probably aware, 
there is a great deal of rain in this latitude, 
and the result is a great deal of pure and good 
water.” 

“Well, that is one of the great necessaries of 
a prolonged stay here,” returned Albert. “I 
had caught sight of the stream just a moment 
before I caught sight of you, and nothing less 
than the discovery of your presence could have 
prevented me from instantly taking a liberal 
drink from its clear waters.” 

Crossing the stream upon a rustic bridge 
which had been built by Capt. Tobias, the 
two men took their way towards tke interior 
of the island by a path that constantly 
ascended. 

“The next thing in order is this thick ring of 
vegetation,” observed the captain. “You will 
note that it is of such density that you cannot 
force your way through it. I have had not a 
little toil and trouble to keep open the one poor 

th by which I make my visits to the hills. 
Frere is the entrance to the path in question. 
You will note how very narrow it is.” 

This ring of dense vegetation was scarcely 
more than a hundred yards in thickness, and 
then the path gave upon an open slope which 
presented some sharp declivities. Crossing this 
open space, the two men reached a new region of 
forest, through which they continued to ascend 
for a long time in thoughtful silence. 

It was really a serious and eventful day for 
both of the unfortunates. 

The old captain could not help reflecting 
what might have been his destiny but for the 
treachery and baseness which had robbed him 
at one fell stroke of his fortune and his liberty, 
and annihilated all the great promises of his 
existence. 

On the other hand, Albert could not be un- 





mindful of the signal mercy which had been 
vouchsafed him in his arrival at the island 
and in his introduction to a man who was so 
well qualified by experience to be of great serviee 
to him. 

At the end of a long and weary walk the two 
men found themselves above and beyond the 
more densely wooded portions of the shore, and 
in the midst of the wild cliffs which characterise 
the central portions of the island. 

“Here is my favourite lookout,” said Capt. 
Tobias, as he indicated a rustic seat in the centre 
of a group of cocoa-nut trees—perhaps one of 
the very groups from which the island had 
received its name at the hands of the ancient 
explorers. “I have been here almost daily 
during my long residence. As you will quickly 
note for yourself, Mr. Graham, the spot com- 
mands a view of the sea in almost every direc- 
tion. Youcan imagine how feverishly I watched 
from this spot day after day, for the appearance 
of a sail, during the earlier years of my stay. 
Such were my anxieties at times, that I passed 
entire weeks here, as well as days, for fear of 
missing the sails which might appear during the 
later hours of the afternoon, or the earlier hours 
of the morning.” 

**I can well imagine those horrible days of 
watching and waiting,” said Albert, with a 
sigh of profoundest sympathy. “ But did I 
rightly understand you to say that you have 
never seen a solitary sail since your residence 
upon the island ?” 

“Yes, my boy, such is the fact,” answered 
Capt. Tobias, with an involuntary shudder. 
“It would be too much to say that no ship has 
passed within sight of the island since I entered 
upon this fearful capacity. All I can say is 
that Ihave not seen one. There have been a 
great many hazy days, of course, when I have 
been unable to see a hundred yards in any 
direction. There have also been long intervals 
when I have been ill and unable to leave my 
cabin. Once I thought I detected signs of 
recent occupancy upon one of the outlying islets, 
but a heavy rain had fallen, and I could not feel 
positively certain.” 

Albert could only wonder that the old captain 
had weathered so well such an awful period of 
affliction. 

“ The day is exceptionally fine,” added Capt. 
Tobias, dropping into the rustic seat wearily, 
‘and we shall be able, no doubt, to see to a 
great distance. Sit down here beside me, and 
we will make a rapid survey of the waters in 
every direction. Not that I have the least 
expectation of seeing so much asa whale or a 
fragment of wreck,” he remarked. “ But you 
will be able to form some idea of the great im- 
mensity in the midst of which we are so com- 
pletely lost and extinguished.” 

Albert seated himself as desired, and for a 
few moments the two men contemplated the 
wide scene before them with pained and earnest 

lances. 

Suddenly the old captain started. 

“It is a singular trick that my old eyes are 
playing me!” he muttered. ‘They are surely 
cheating me—or is that really a moving object 
far out upon the face of the waters ?” 

He pointed with outstretched hand through 
an opening in the branches of the trees beneath 
which the couple were seated. In this way the 
gaze of our hero was promptly directed to the 
very object which had fixed the old captain’s 
attention. 

« Heavens!’ gasped Albert, turning as pale 
asa ghost. ‘“ Your eyes are not playing you 
false, sir! That is really a boat, with a sail, 
and there is a man in it. More, the boat is en- 
deavouring to make the island !” 

The excitement produced by these convic- 
tions can be really imagined. 

Fcr fully five minutes the couple continued 
to watch the boat in wondering and breathless 
silence, half expecting it to resolve itself into 
some curious illusion, but at last they were com- 
pelled to accept the evidence of their senses; 
the boat was no phantom ; it was a tangible ob- 
ject, that was visibly coming nearer and nearer 
to them. 

“There is no longer a doubt about it,” at 
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length murmured our hero. ‘The object is a 
small sail-boat, and there are at least two 
persons in it—one of whom appears to be a 
wonran !” 

«A woman? So it is,” confirmed Captain 
Tobias, slowly. “Here is evidently a matter 
that must claim our attention. But let us be 
wary, boy. ‘It never rains but it-pours!’ This 
arrival may be the promise of others. We 
cannot be too cautions. We miust expect out- 
laws and rascals rather than honest men. 
Another thing—the woman may be a captive. 
In any case, we must assure ourselves who and 
what the new-comers are before we place our- 
selves in their power, orat their mercy. Caution, 
boy! We must investigate these people with- 
out being discovered by them. Fortunately 
they are likely ‘to make Chatham Bay instead 
of ours, and ‘we can look after them at our 
leisure !” 


(To be Continued.) 





RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN AMERICA. 


Tue railroad corporations undoubtedly make 
a great saving in the expense of running trains 
by introducing an inferior quality of coal for 
locomotives. . 

But how is it with the passengers? The cost 
and inocnvenience to them individually is very 
considerable ; while the damage to clothing, in 
the aggregate, is enormous. 

No suit of clothes is fit to be seen after being 
exposed tothe dirt and cinders of this filthy fuel 
a few times. 

Moreover, and what is still more important, 
the effect upon health of inhaling the black, 
sulphurous smoke, mile after mile, must be 
prejudicial, 

As to pleasure or comfort in travelling in a 
train where the poor, dirty coal is used, nothing 
of the kind is to be thought of. It is a severe 
tax upon physical endurance. 

If railway managers have so little regard to 
their obligations to the public as to continue 
this abomination from which the whole travel- 
ling community suffers, we apprehend the Legis- 
lature will deem it a duty to interfere and enact 
a'law for the abatement of the nuisance. 

Even an enlightened selfishness on the part 
of the railroads, it seems to us, would cause them 
to abandon it voluntarily. For travel must in 
a short time be sensibly diminished by the im- 
possibility of travelling comfortably. 

We have no sympathy with agrarians and 
communists; and we are surprised to see the 
Tfailroad managers doing all they can to give 
strength tothe feeling of dissatisfaction towards 
them by putting the whole travelling public to 
torment. 

The attempt to introduce a very inferior 
quality of coal—to save money at the cost of 
comfort and health to millions—if we know 
anything of popular feeling—will not be toler- 
ated. Demands for change—by law if it 
cannot be had otherwise—will become vociferous 
and general. 


INHUMANITY AT SEA. 


THERE is one species of “man’s inhumanity 
to man” which we could never comprehend. 
It would be impossible to believe in it if the 
evidence of its existence were less strong. We 
refer to inhumanity at sea, toward ships in 
distress, and persons who have fallen over- 
board. 

How often do we read of persons on board a 
vessel with the signals of distress flying, seeing 
a sail within a short distance, but hailing it in 
vain! 

We do not know what a captain must be made 
of who could leave human beings to perish in 
mid ocean—to make food for ravenous sharks— 
rather than be delayed a little on his voyage. 
Worse, more savage than the sharks themselves 
he must be. 


|.on a brilliant day im such a glorious Alhambra 


So instanees often oceur where a sailor or a | discriminating nothing, /in this overdone variety 


passenger is washed overboard, and we read'that | 
the vessel would’ have stopped, but it would have 
been in vain. 

How uiutterable must be the agony of one 
swimming after a ship and seeing it receding 
before him with no effort to stop it in its 
course ! Even if the effort should) prove unsuc- 
cessful, it would afford some relief to know that 
at least it was made. 

We recently read an account of a boy who 
went to sea much against the wishes of his 

| parents, who had serious misgivings about his 
| safety. He'was to work asa ¢earpenter, but in 
| violation of the agreement he was sent aloft, 
land, by an accident, knocked overboard. 

| ‘Two of the crew stated on their return that 
very little of what could have been done’ was 
done to rescue him. 

What must be the feelings of the father and 
the mother towards the cruel captain to whose 
care they had entrusted their precious ‘son! 
What ought not the punishment of such a cap- 
tain to be! 

This is a kind of inhumanity which seems 
rather an attribute of fiends than of men. 








THE WORLD’S SHOW: 
ITS INDUSTRIAL ASPECT. 


[By Our Own Reporter. ] 


SS 


Tuer Paris Exposition, of which it is now the 
fashion to write, presents, to those who have 
seen others, a marked contrast to all its prede- 
cessors. It displays more and more of the 
growing degeneracy which each succeeding exhi-- 
bition has shown since the first held in London 
in 1851, of which the late Prince Consort was 
the chief promoter. 

' A meretricious fancy bazaar and mart, espe- 
cially fitted up for the immediate sale of useless 
wares, would perhaps be the best description of 
the gigantic building. Its long lines of tables, 
stalls, and frames, are conspicuous for careless 
disregard of the original purposes of the pro- 
moters of International Exhibitions. The first 
idea was to give a stimulating emulation to 
efforts for improvement in manufacturing skill, 
by ranging side by side for mutual and friendly 
comparison, the productions of the world and 
its people. Immediate gain is now tooobviously 
the main object. 

The pecuniary success of the first and follow- 
ing enterprises .has largely contributed to turn- 
ing aside the original intention. At, present, 
the greater number visit these palaces to. view 
the gorgeous and fairy-like display which ‘is 
made, rather than to search for knowledge from 
which they might derive future benefit... This 
is. greatly to be regretted ;.for it has a reverse 
side bearing a dead sea fruit, which may. ulti- 
mately destroy Exhibitions themselves. Every 
returning show witnesses less inclination on.the 
part of the manufacturers to take the trouble of 
making special wares which would show the re- 
sources of their respective establishments. In 
no part of the Paris Exhibition is this more 
evident than, in the sparsity of English exhibits. 
Were it not for tables which.are mere shops, 
with their usual touts, the English department 
would be a beggarly show of empty boxes, com- 
pared with previous effort. Hence it. arises that 
these exhibitions are becoming an uncertain 
test of the growth of National Industries. 

Still, with all this poverty of effort, some of 
the forces likely to move the labour world of 
the future, may be compared and testel. And 


full of sculpture, painting, and art, presented in 
multifarious form, it would be ungracious to be 
less cheerful than those of our kith and kin 
whom we meet at every crick, and who by dress 
and language (alike aloud) keep on proclaim- 
ing the place of their nativity. 

Borne along with the dazed tide of sight- 
seekers who unwittingly gaze at everything, | 








of bric-a-brac, ‘the Horological view first pulls 
up indifference, and démands attetition to when 
in monstrous clocks, in curious timepieces, and 
tortuous ‘lever works; the London City knight, 
Sm John Bennett, is as pronounced as his own 
singulat embodiment ina Lord Mayor’s proces- 
sion. Still it is observed, that in the subdued 
form of plain, unpreteritiots superiority, which 
ever characterises ‘the solid respectability so 
much affected by substantial folks, the Frod- 
shams, Bensons, Squires anid others, run’ the 
knight very close in the race. In »elaborate 
decorative art, where watches, "French and 
Swiss, take sway, Sir John holds his own, but 
when specimens were closely inspected by con- 
noisseurs, Dnglish firmness in rank takes the 
palm. 

Silks, the French specialité; next demand 
notice, and the. taste displayed therein ‘repays 
the time devoted to their inspection. Im this 
department, as of yore, our Gallic neighbours 
still keep the premier place, and whether from 
hapless fear of failure in the contest, or long 
depression in trade, or both, in so far as Eng- 
land is concerned the French are almost un- 
challenged in this department. The number of 
English exhibitors now compared with 1867 is 
meagre indeed—still amongst them several 
winners of silver medals show to advantage, 
notably, Brough’s, of Leek, who in braids 
and sewings hold the whip-hand of all comers, 
while Nicholson and Birchenough, of Maccles- 
field, stand. more than respectable in their dis- 
play of ties and scarves, as also Whiter, of 
London, for velvets; all-of them running far 
ahead of German or American competition. 
But for well-wrought-out, elaborate conception 
in cloth, for fineness and skilful interweaving 
of textures, purity, and arrangement of, colour- 
ing, nothing ‘cam approach the tissues issuing 
from the looms of Dufour or Jacomb; of Lyons. 

In faet the silk ‘trade, supported as it is by 
climatic influencés, national character, ‘and 
official patronage, is pre-eminently a French in- 
dustry; indigenous tothe soil, just as in watch- 
work the power of decorative art (in which 
Frenchmen literally riot) gives them command 
in the creation of taste so requisite for luxuries. 
This especial faculty, which im others is so dif- 
ficult to acquire, with them seems a natural 
growth, and so helps on their success. One 
design. of Dufour’s,'a large Bird of Paradise, 
covering the after-skirt on a lady’s robe, is a 
chef-d’ceuvre in itself, every feather to the very 
smallest of its exquisite plumage being marked 
out in form and colour with the greatest micety, 
until- the figure’ almost’ decoys: the  looker-on 
into the belief that it is-the gaudy bird itself 
which is strutting upon the fabric it adorns. 
Yet in all- this’ perfection of, art, this exhibit 
does not stand alone, but is surrounded . by 
dozens of similar productions, 

The completeness attained is so decisive that 
the merest. tyro: is;compelled to. the verdict that 
France surpasses all competitors in ‘works of 
this description, and reigns supreme in high 
elaboration and ‘execution, and in brillianey and 
blending of labour. So. great is her genius in 
decoration and taste that even if these adjuncts 
failed her, the arrangement of, tissues so as to 
bring out: their points for inspection would of 
itself secure her the sovereign place in the 
Exhibition. ‘ 

A view of the Engineering,;and Machine 
departments suddenly reverses the:picture. Here 
isa depth of failure only equalled by ssvecess 
attained in the department of silk manufacture. 
It is manifest that however eminent the Fren¢h 
niay stand in matters.of superior ‘taste, the 
moment we turn to théir, productions of machi- 
nery we at once detect their inferiority.. Neither 
in Steam Engines nor Ships, looms nor: lathes, 
nor any other implement, can ‘the Prench 
approach the English makers.} “Indéed, their 
incapacity in. this department of, industry at 
once makes itself obvious. With all the boast 
about the superiority of the work turned out at 
Crenszot, in rails and éngines, there is something 
effeminate in the: appearance of their construc- 
tion—a certain want of solidity and massiveness 
that is almost indescribable, yet absolutely omni- 
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present. The structure seems incapable of stress, 
its trembling piston strokes fail to. strike the 
observer with that sense of suppressed force which 
so imperceptibly makes itself felt in its British 
competitor, Thecranks, when equal in size, ap- 
pear to lack a certain indefinable cast of solidity 
which always breeds confidence in the powers of 
a machine, nor have the workrooms that air of 
controlling power about them which is so re- 
dolent of an*English engineering establish- 
ment. 

The Lathes look impotent to;turn the pon- 
derous shafts so commonly used for main driving 
in the immense mills of our Northern Counties, 
while the spinning mules, the power looms and 
ploughs, look attenuated skeletons of incapacity 
when in company with those of English make. 
The general appearance of a French machine 
meant for heavy strain is best described as 
gimerack. It is when so put. that the manu- 
factures of Creuzot, or Defries; or of Roubaix, 
show much to disadvantage with the manifest 
strengthand apparent holding out power attained 
onour side. In this Exhibition the fact is more 
than apparent up to the present that we retain 
our ascendancy over acquired force for indus- 
trial uses. 

In. Looms suited for the ribbons.of St. 
Etienne, they probably rival us, but in those 
meant for heavy textures, they have not, as 
yet, the ‘conception, still less the possession, 
of them. It is in America we meet our strongest 
competitors in the power-loom, and in other of 
the iron trades; but what our cousins excel in 
most, is their inventions for saving manual 
labour. In this line, they challenge the world. 
At Paris, at present, they are exhibiting 
machines eclipsing anything we ever knew, or 
even heard of. There is scarcely any animal 
action or human manipulation, which the 
American has not attempted to imitate or 
supersede. We have here machines capable of 
cutting out clothes and joining them without 
sewing; for bootmaking and boatbuilding by 
steam power; contrivances for serving retail 
dealers. at.a counter; delivering parcels, and 
opening letters. It appears almost as though 
they would soon be able to do without manual 
labour altogether. 

In one point, that forcibly strikes one, they 
are assuredly ahead of us, for whatever may be 
our power in casting and rifling large cannon, 
they still keep their hold upon the manufacture 
of small arms, in which their celerity for rifling 
by steam power is amazing. It far transcends 


the keenest conceptions yet attempted else- 


where. ; 

In printing material and printing machinery 
the same national characteristics that distin- 
guish England, France, and the States. is still, 
if possible, more discernible. 

Whilst Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria all send. contributions, 
so far as the mechanical means used in.their 
respective countries they afford little oppor- 
tunities for judging of their abilities. 

The silyer medal, however, awarded to Messrs. 
Charles Bonnet and Co., of Geneva, for their 
imposing surfaces, and for their frames .and 
cases, is well deserved. The firm is greatly em- 
ployed in manufacturing for the English market. 
Their cross-grained wood letters cut by ma- 
chinery is simply unique. 

Messrs. Bauer, of Vienna, also. obtained: a 
medal for a process much more speedy and 
cheaper than “papyograph” for autographic 
purposes. It consists of laying a sheet of paper 
on a specially prepared slate, which at once 
forms the negative capable of producing one 
hundred copies of the original writing. 

In quantity of machines and extent of space 
the United States by no means occupy the usual 
proportion in the public eye; but. their 
“universals,” of which there are several exhi- 
bited, fully maintain the national character for 
hungrily hunting after labour-saying and general 
utility processes. 

One inventor, Mr. Merritt Gally, obtains the 
award for several showy, nickel-plated small 
machines. Their pretentious looks, though not 
adding to their ability, certainly drew much 
attention to their beauty. There is further an 





imposing treadle-platen machine of great dimen- 
sions shown; still seeking after utility, it is 
made so as to serve as an arming press, a space 
for heating being behind the platen, easily 
suited to every thickness of substance requiring 
printing upon. The machine is exhibited at 
work by Mr. W. J. Kelly, a celebrated jobbing 
printer of New York. Theimplement, however, 
is lent by Mr. Gally, its inventor. 

France, as might be expected, occupies a more 
than ordinary space in this department of in- 
dustry; not only is the commodious Eastern 
Gallery which is accorded to her almost incon- 
veniently covered, her printing engines have so 
filled it to repletion that their machines protrude 
out into the vestibule, and still ery for more 
room. As in all other departments, she still 
defies competition in grace and beauty, both in 
the formation of letters and the decoration of 
her machinic effort. The marked contrast of 
the American attempts at such ornamentation 
figure very poorly in face of the French designs. 
Notably Monsieur Joust obtains the award for 
a duplex folding madéhime, simply fairy-like in 
its beauty, and were it mot that it seemed to 
possess the drawback of «waxiting jstrength, it 
might be pronounced # ble. 

M. Hubert has dlsova: of 
lettering of very <lttives, aemaaer ae ah wwhtioh 
n is pe before.us : 

. Hazard brings ‘ dram ‘eylinder 
for large work, but it appeared to lack the 


quality and ca of some of its gigantic 
English neighbo it secures both a 
medal and honourable 


M. Herman deservedly -canties ‘off the palm 
for variety and clearness of imk: no doubt: 
climate may have aided in this stiesess. 

Again im the massive and powerful of this 
department England leads; in vain we seek in 
other di ents for hing the 
Wharfdale machine of Mr. Davi , singu- 
larly enough exhibited by Messcs. Judd and Co., 
of St. Andrew’s Hill, don, who, with the 
exception of Mr. Kelly, of New York, are the 
only working printers, not being manufacturers, 
who present us’ with i 
is almost needless to#@dd that this machine, for 
its power of printing different sized sheets, and 
its simplicity for changing with, rapidity from 
one form to another, obtained great notice and 
admiration from the trade, in addition to the 
award from the committee of experts. 

But the celebrated Ingram machine, designed 
for the proprietors of the ‘Illustrated London 
News,” is a rotary press calculated to run off on, 
fine work 8,000 copies per hour. Its machinic 
contrivance has the appearance of being com- 
plicated and large, it nevertheless runs with 
the sweetest of actions. It is supplied with the 
foldmg apparatus of Davis, and two sheets are 
passed into the folders at once by simply moving 
a lever, they being thrown out and the sheets 
delivered flat on the receiver. This exhibit 
from its monstrous size probably obtains more 
notice than any other machine in the Exhibi- 
tion. 

There is a fine display of all sorts of book- 
binding tools and types shown by Stephenson, 
Blake and Co., and Simon and Son, of Notting- 
ham. Mr. Lawrence, of Wine Office Court, 
London, shows a box-wood block comprising 
many scores of pieces bolted together with 
great.skill, forming an immense whole. 

In the Carpentry department there is not 
much to describe, probably from the heavy 
nature of the goods that had to be transported, 
but the general impression is that England is 
in carpentry quite abreast of any other nationas 
to excellence of work. The carpenter’s work in 
the house built by Messrs. Cubitt leaves little 
to be desired ; itis in fact as good as it is pos- 
sible to make it! 

The Swedish work seems to me to come next 
to the English. They have avery great free- 
dom and facility of. work, and the familiarity 
that every workman seems to have with the use 
of delicate tools. gives a character to Swedish 
work which is very attractive. 

In rustic buildings where the rough timber is 
used the French show the best examples I have 


im motion. It | fli 





ever seen. There is a house in the grounds near 


the Trocadéro which is really built of rough 
timber, not-merely faced with it as is often the 
ease in English work of this kind, which is ex- 
tremely effective ; it is indeed difficult to imagine 
anything more beautiful of its kind. 

O. André, Rue Royale, St. Honoré, also exhibits 
a very useful method of building in wood and iron 
combined which is well worthy the attention of 
those who wish for a light conservatory. 

In wood working machinery as applied to 
carpentry we are still A, though the Frenci: 
are coming very close,and the Americans are 
going ahead at a pace which may«soon leave us 
behind. 

The two contributions of Messrs. Ogden, of 
Manchester, are examples of what may be 
accomplished in decorativefurniture. Their rose- 
wood cabinet is an elaborate work of ert, very 
rich in detail, and a study im design and execu- 
tion. The other exhibit is“an inlaid satin- 
wood grand pianoforte, mititéhless in work- 
manship, the inlaid woods haPnionising well in 
colour. We understand it was sold for 450¢s. 

With Fine Art as such we do not here deal, 
but in an eminently industrial age ever known 
force will be employed to the ends of produc- 
tion. At this Exhibition. tere are three forces 
shown that in the near ite play an impor- 
tant part in manufactere. “Mhose forces are 
first, Art and Science as applied to Industry ; 
secondly, Control of Force, amd its kindred 

ower Sustentation; thirdly, the Faculty of 

anipulation, so as to Smpersede Manual 
Labour. 

In the first France exééls; in the second 
England is superior; and im the third America 
surpasses all nations. There és no occasion for 
England yet to despair, but Steam and Elec- 
tricity have bridged ‘the world. This great 
show tells us that other nations are at our 
elbow, that our insular position serves us no 
longer, and the lesson whieh ‘the Exhibition 
teaches is that if we would hold our own in the 
general struggle for ‘commercial supremacy, 


our sons must be technically educated into a — 


mowledge of the forces’ requisite for the con- 
sat 


The total number of “recompenses” of all 
sorts accorded is 29,500, amd eomprise 2,600 gold 
medals, 6,400 silver, 10,000 bronze, 10,500 hon- 
ourable mentions. The’ntiniber of exhibitors is 
53,005, 

The Exhibition has been prolonged for twenty 
days, and exhibitors. have the right to sell their 
goods during the last ten days. 








A Horst Crnsus.—The “ Débats” has re- 
cently given statistics respecting the number of 
horses possessed by different countries. Through- 
out the whole of the Turkish dominions there 
are estimated to be only 1,000,000 horses, while 
the Russidn'provinces are credited with the 
possession of no less than 21,570,000. Austro- 
Hungary has a total of about 3,500,000, and 
Germany 8,352,000. France, which had con- 
siderably more than 3,000,000 a few years ago, 
is returned now with rather less than that 
number, and our own country stands only fourth 
on the list with 2,255,000. Amongst the trans- 
atlantic powers the United States heads the 
list with 9,500,000 and Canada surpasses the 
mother country by 70,000 or thereabouts. The 
Argentine Republic is credited with no less than 
4,000,000, and Uruguay with 1,600,000. 

Tur New Law on Birts or Satz.—Some 
important alterations are made in ‘the new Act 
on Bills of Sale. After the commencement of 
the statute on January 1 all Bills of Sale must 
be filed within seven clear daysafter the making 
or filing of the Bills of Sale, and not, as at pre- 
sent, within twenty-one days, and after five 
years there must bea renewal of the registra- 
tion. .Another important feature is the 20th 
section, which enacts that ‘‘ chattels comprised 
in a Bill of Sale which has been and continues 
to be duly registered under this Act shall not 
be deemed to be in the possession, order, or dis- 
position of the granter of the Bill of Sale within 
the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, 1869.” 
The provision will save a good deal of litiga- 
tion. 
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[UNTOLD LOVE. } 


ANNIE’S LOVER. 


ip 
- 





Tuer stood together in the conservatory— 
John Severn and his pretty cousin (several times 
removed), Annie Leslie. He watched her as 
she passed from plant to plant, picking the dead 
leaves from each, and thought, fancifully, how 
like to fluttering butterflies the busy little white 
hands were. ‘They were utterly devoid of orna- 
ment. Nota single ring—either to embellish 
or to mar their snowy symmetry—and John’s 
wandering thoughts ran off into a wistful specu- 
lation as to how an engagement ring—and, by- 
and-bye, the plain gold marriage circlet-—would 
grace that slender, tapering finger, and what 
manner of man he would be to whom a happy 
fortune should accord the privilege of placing it 
there. 

“For the chance will never be mine,” he 
thought, bitterly. “ What right hasan unlucky 
fellow like me—a poor clerk, on three pounds a 
week, with no prospect of advancement—to think 
of marriage atall? And, least of all, with a girl so 
tenderly and delicately reared and bred, who has 
known none of the hardships of life, and whose 
own little income is sufficient, while single, to 
supply her with comfort and even luxury. It 
would be a shame—a shame! I should despise 
myself if I should say one word of love to her— 
though I do believe that she would listen 
willingly. Which makes it all the worse to bear 
—a thousand times the worse.” 





And with an 
aloud : 

“I wish I was rich, Annie.” 

* Rich,” she repeated, turning her soft brown 
eyes upon him. “ Why, John?” 

“Why? Oh, because everything depends 
upon riches. If I had money, now—ay, if I 
had only a few hundreds laid by—TI should be 
made for life; while, as it is, because I have 
them not, I must stand by, with folded hands, 
and see the happiness of my whole life pass 
from me.” 

“A few hundreds, John!’ Her brown eyes 
grew larger, softer—the breath fluttered through 
her parted lips—her busy hands left the flowers 
and came together softly. “ And it would help 
you on in life? Oh, John, take my money. 
Oh, how happy it would make me! It is of 
no use tome. I make sufficient by my singing 
and my pupils for all my necessities; the 
interest, which I draw monthly, is so trifling 
that I shall never miss it, but the sum itself— 
one thousand pounds—might help you, John, if 
you will take it—oh, if you only will——” 

She stopped abruptly—half frightened at the 
expression of his face. 

“Take your money. You must have a queer 
opinion of me, Annie; I don’t think I have de- 
served that you should think me sucha mean 
scoundrel as that.” 

* Scoundrel!’ her white lips faltered out the 
word. “I think illof you,John. Oh, you know 
better.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes and she turned 
away to hide them; but he had seen, and they 


involuntary sigh, he said 





overcame him. Forgetting all but love for her, 
he threw his arms around her and clasped her 
to his breast. / 

“ My darling girl, my own dear Annie, forgive 
me! I know you meant most kindly—but if 
you could know why I wished for money—if 
you could know how much I——” 

“How much I love you,” he was about to 
say, in spite of his recent resolutions, but she 
interrupted him. 

“Indeed.” she said, innocently, ‘‘ I did mean 
it kindly, John; I offered it as a sister to a 
brother.” 

He stood silent—his arms fell away from 
clasping her—the word “ brother” struck his 
heart like a blow. 

«You surely might accept in the same spirit, 
John,” she went on timidly, as fearing to offend 
again. He roused himself to answer: 

“No, we are not sister and brother, you know 
—nor have I ever thcught of you in that 
light.” He hesitated a moment, then went on 
: “You have been dearer than a sister to 
me. 
“Dearer! Dearer than a sister!” deep in 
her heart the words re-echoed amid thrills of 
joy, but aloud she spoke no word, only stand- 
ing there with eyes cast down. He went on 
hurriedly : 

“If I were richer, or you poorer, I would 
have tried to teach you how dear; but not now. 
I never meant to have said this much, but your 
generosity surprised me into speaking. Forgive 
me, my darling!” He caught her hand, and 
kissed it. At that instant a lady joined them— 
a stout, handsome, matronly lady, elegantly 
dressed, and with a pleasant, kindly face. She 
opened her eyes a little at the kiss—which she 
had seen—and at Annie’s blushes, but took no 
apparent heed of either. 

“Ts it here you are hiding, you two?” she 
said, cheerfully. “Annie, dear, I wish you 
would find Anita for me, and tell her to join me 
in the parlour. Her dressmaker has come.” 

And Annie went—glad of the chance to hide 
her crimson cheeks and escape Aunt Leslie's 
glances. 

The latter lady, left alone with John, eyed 
him with keen but kindly looks. ; 

“Was my coming malapropos?” she in- 
quired, smiling. “It is fortunate that I came 
myself, instead of sending Mr. Sedley to look 
for Annie. If he had caught you kissing her 
hand so prettily, it would have been a nice 
piece of business, truly!” and she laughed 
softly. , 

«Why so ?” cried John, quickly. 

“Mr. Sedley is a suitor for her hand. It is 
an excellent match for Annie,” she went on, 
eomplacently. ‘‘ He is a worthy man, and a rich 
one, and loves her truly. Annie’s little fortune 
will be settled entirely upon herself. It is but 
a trifle, of course, but”—she fixed her eyes 
upon him earnestly—“ if she should marry a 
poor man, it would be but as a ‘drop in the 
ocean of their necessities; but as Mrs. Sedley 
she will have no need to use it. You look pale 
this morning, John. Are you not well ?” 

“ Perfectly well, Aunt Leslie. DoI under- 
stand you that there is an actual engagement 
between them ?” 

Mrs. Leslie hesitated. 

“Scarcely that. Not quite that yet. But 
Mr. Sedley has asked my sanction, and obtained 
it. He has been paying his addresses to Annie 
quite openly, and she certainly seems to encou- 
rage him. I hope it will end in an engagement, 
for it would be a sad thing to see such a bright, 
pretty girl married otherwise than well. If 
you were richer, John, I might have thought 
that you——” 

“Nonsense, aunt,” he said, abruptly, though 
his lips were white. “Surely I may kiss my 
little cousin’s hand without being accused of 
being in love with her. Annie was just saying 
that we were as brother and sister to each other. 
‘ Sister’ is the most that a pretty girl can afford 
to be to a poverty-stricken fellow like me.” 
There was a ring of bitterness in his tone. 
Mrs. Leslie looked at him kindly, sympathetic- 
ally. She laid her soft white hand on his. 





“Poor boy!” she murmured. “You are 
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indeed tod poor to marry, dear. She has been 
used to quite a luxurious home with me, and 
what with her own money and her music pupils, 
she has been accustomed to spend quite a good 
deal of money. It would not do, John, believe 
me; but I fear, my poor boy,-it will grieve you 
to see her Mrs. Sedley.” 

“T shall not see her. I have a chance to go 
to America on business for our house; it will be 
the best thing for me. I do love her, aunt; 
why should I deny it to you? I love her too 
well to ask her toshare my poverty. It was 
well you camein just now,or I might have 
spoiled Sedley’s chances. I will keep out of 
temptation in future, you may be sure. Oh, 
aunt”’—he turned away in a burst of regret— 
«I do believe she cares for me in her heart! I 
do believe I might win her, if I dare.” 

But if he had guessed how much she cared, 
how utterly she was already won, he would 
never have gone away and left the field to an- 
other; but he was diffident, and apt to de- 
preciate his own merit; and, besides, had she 
not called him “brother?” So he went away 
with a heavy heart, resolved to see Annie no 
more. 


“It’s no use, mamma!” cricd Anita Leslie, 2 
handsome girlof seventeen. “It’s no use o 
your planning to marry me to John Severn. Six 
months ago, before he went to America, he was 
head over ears in love with Cousin Annie, as 
anyone could easily see. I believe it was only 
his poverty that kept him from proposing to her 
then, and now that he has fallen heir to his old 
uncle’s money, and is a rich man, you may be 
quite sure he’ll marry her; and I’m certain she 
loves him—that’s why she won’t have Sedley. 
And, besides, mamma, I like Charley Pollard 
better.” . 

“Charley Pollard!” cried Mrs. Leslie, in a 
tone of disgust. “A mere nobody! John 
Severn will have two thousand a year or more. 
His wife will ride in her carriage. Listen, 
Anita ”’—she arose in her earnestness and bent 
over her daughter—“ you are right about John 
and Annie. I discouraged their affection from 
a conscientious regard for Annie’s welfare—a 
desire to shield her from the miseries of a poor 
marriage. Heaven knows I have been a good 
aunt towards Annie, and she will not deny it; 
and I love the girl. Were John Severn any 
ordinary match she should have him. I would 
help their love, and rejoice in her good fortune. 
But he is the great catch of the season. Two 
thousand a year, a splendid estate, town house 
and country house—it is you who must win this 
prize. The interests of my niece must give way 
to those of my own child. You must be Mrs. 
Severn. Only consent, and I will manage it. 
John has great faith in me, and so has Annie. 
Think, Nita, your own carriage, your own maid, 
the grand tour ; a presentation at court ; you to 
earry off the great matrimonial prize of the 
season. It would break my heart to have you 
miss this chance. You must consent.” : 

Nita looked up into her mother’s face with 
glistening eyes; the dazzling picture charmed 
her. She was a pretty blonde, somewhat frivo- 
lous, somewhat spoiled, but withal frank and 
warm-hearted. She put up her pretty lips 
to a mother for a kiss, and answered, smil- 
ingly : 

“ Heaven forbid that I should break your 
heart, mamma. The prospect you hold out to 
me is tempting enough, but what of John and 
Annie? And Charley Pollard, too? He has not 
been treated well, mamma; andI do so like poor 
Charley ! I am afraid several hearts must ache 
before you can have your way.” 

“As for John and Annie, their love was an 
affair of six months ago; and he, at ali events, 
has probably forgotten it. I shall assume that 
he has, and act accordingly. As for Annie, I 
know how to manage her. She is so very sen- 
sitive that it will be easy; if necessary I will 
get her out of the way. I shall do nothing wrong, 
Nita; Annie can marry Sedley, who has loved 
her so long. If there had been an engagement, 
nothing should tempt me to interfere; but. I 
know that there was not—merely a passing 
fancy ; and shall that interfere with my own 








child’s welfare ? No, no; my first duty is to you, 
Nita, and it shall be performed !” 

So Mrs. Leslie set about the fulfilment of 
what she chose to consider her duty, oblivious 
than in its performance she might sorely wound 
two hearts. And yet she was not a bad woman. 
Far from that. For years she had been as a 
second mother to her niece Annie, whom she 
really loved ; and all through life she had been 
—as wife, friend, mother—honest, conscientious 
and faithful; but ambition dazzled her. The 
desire for a brilliant establishment in life for 
her daughter overcame ler better principles, 
and she, who, at another time, would have 
scorned duplicity and sophistry, now did not 
scruple to make use of both for the attainment 
of her ends. 

John Severn was to arrive next day. ° Most 
unexpected had been the change which had 
lifted him from struggling toil to ease and 
wealth—the old man, whose namesake he had 
been, and whose heir he now found himself, 
having never seen him, save asa boy, nor in any 
way appeared to notice him. Nevertheless he 
had put down his name in his Will, and John 
found himself a rich man now, able to marry 
whom he pleased. That was his first thought 
when the news reached him. 

“Annie, my darling, I can try my fate 
against Sedley now, and win her from them all.” 

Somehow he felt so sure she cared for him— 
ay, in spite of that word “brother.” He re- 
membered the blush, the downcast eyes, the 
heaving bosom. Sweet Annie! so sensitive, 
exquisite, modest, fair—like a lovely flower! It 
could not be that Sedley had won her in thesé 
six months of silent absence. Ah, how he hated 
— for the folly that left him so clear a 

eld. 

“Tf she loved me she will wait,’ he mur- 
mured. But wait for what? He had gone 
without a word of love—with only a cold good- 
bye, spoken to her among many others—what 
had she to wait, to hope for? And these must 
pass before he could see her even now; the 
lawyers could not spare him. What if, while 
securing Fortune, Love escaped him? Were 
she still free, at any moment she might speak 
the words that would put a barrier between 
them for ever. “Ill write to her,” was his 
quick resolution; and being engaged in import- 
ant business at the time and yet impatient of a 
moment’s delay, he wrote very hurriedly as 
follows : 


“My Dar.ina.—I loved you when I left, and 
T love you still. Iam coming back in the hope 
of winning you for my own, If, as I have 
sometimes hoped, your heart has answered mine, 
oh, wait for me. *“* Your true lover, 
“ Joun SEVERN.” 


It was the first time he had ever written to 
her, and he paused a moment, for all his haste, 
to consider how to address the envelope. There 
were two Miss Leslies, both named “ Anita,” 
and called, respectively. “Annie” and “ Nita” 
to distinguish them. Nita was the eldest bya 
day or two; moreover she was the daughter of 
the house. 

** She is Miss Leslie, decidedly,” mused John. 
* Tl direct it to Miss Annie Leslie !” 

And so he did. Unfortunately, in his haste, 
he neglected to secure the envelope, and this 
trivial accident formed the ground and founda- 
tion of all Mrs. Leslie’s plots. 

« Annie is in my care,” she mused, standing 
with the unfastened letter in her hand (for she 
had seen the postman at the door and gone in 
person to receive it). ‘There can be no impro- 
priety in my reading this—she is too young to 
receive letters from a gentleman—even from 
John. He should rather have written to me.” 
But she hesitated still, being an honourable 
lady at heart. “I -willjust see how he addresses 
her; that will inform me how things are be- 
tween them. I certainly should not open this 
if it were sealed, but as it is——” 

Next moment she had read the letter. 

Pale, agitated, with guilty eyes roving rest- 
lessly round to discover if she had been seen, 
she thrust the letter into her pocket and walked 
hurriedly up and down. 





“Tf she gets this I can never keep them 
asunder. What can I do? What can I do? 
Suddenly she stopped, her face pale and 
frowning. “Tlldo it. Vllrisk it for Anita’s 
sake !’” 

Sitting down and opening her desk, she 
fastened the envelope of John’s letter, and tak- 
ing up a pen, deliberately and carefully altered 
“ Annie” to “ Anita,” blotting it slightly so as 
to conceal all signs of its having been touched. 
No sooner was this actually done than she 
looked at her own work with horror. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘how wicked Iam! Annie 
can never have this now—perhaps I have broken 
their hearts!’ Next minute she smiled at 
herself. “What folly! A boy and girl 
attachment! Annie cannot grieve for a love 
of which she has never known herself the 
possessor, and my Nita is pretty and sweet 
enough to console John. I am overruling 
them all to their own good. Nita must have 
this now.” 

The two girls were seated in’ the drawing- 
room. It was the afternoon of thesame day on 
which the conversation between mother and 
daughter had taken place, and John’s letter had 
preceded him but a few hours, for he himself 
was to arrive on the morrow. Mrs. Leslie laid 
the letter down on Nita’s lap. 

«From John,” she said. 

Nita uttered an exclamation of surprise, while 
Annie left the piano and came tovards them, a 
wondering look upon her face. 

“From Cousin John?” she said. 
Anita?” 

“It certainly is to me,” Nita answered, 
laughing. ‘“ You can see for yourself, ‘ Miss 
Anita Leslie,’ ”’ and she began to open it. 

But at the first word her cheeks flamed red. 
She read it through, then looked up into her 
mother’s face. 

“Why, mamma!” she faltered, and let the 
letter flutter to the ground. 

Annie sprang forward and caught it. 

“Give it to me, Annie,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
quietly; and the girl, surrendering it, stole 
away with a white face and a sinking heart, for 
her eyes had rested on the words: “ Your true 
lover—John Severn.” 

‘Was it thus he wrote to Nita? Then he 
had ceased to love her ‘dearer than a sister,’”’ 
she thought. “Nita’s lover! John Severn 
Nita’s lover! Oh, how can it be so? What 
did he mean by his words to me? Did he see 
how much I cared for him, and speak in pity ?” 
She fairly writhed under the shame of such a 
thought. ‘And I have been cherishing him 
in my heart! Nita’s lover! Oh, thank Heaven 
I have discovered it before it is too late—before 
I betrayed myself to him! I will die rather 
than he shall suspect how much I have loved 
him! Oh, if I could but escape that meeting 
to-morrow ! Where can I go? Oh, John, where 
can I hide from you whom I have so longed to 
see ?—from you—Nita’s lover !” 

“Then she abandoned herself utterly to her 
grief, weeping the bitterest tears that her young 
life had known. She never questioned the truth 
of what she had learned—she never stopped to 
notice the discrepancies. Shy, modest, extremely 
sensitive, it was only herself whom she blamed. 
She had been wrong to feel so sure of the love 
of one who had never explicitly declared himself. 
As for those kind wéeds, “dearer than a sister,” 
they had meant less than she supposed. And 
oh, she took shame to herself to have given 
them.so deep a meaning! How could she ever 
have supposed him attracted to her—to her, 
so quiet and retiring—when Nita, bright, 
winning, gay, and beautiful, was there to rival 
her? 

««Was ever woman so miserably vain? Was 
ever vanity'so bitterly punished !”’ she groaned. 
So the hours wore away. She did not go down 
to dinner that evening, sending word that she 
had a headache, and must be excused. 

Nita looked reproachfully at her mother when 
that message came. The servants were present, 
however, so she said nothing; but after- 
wards, when they were alone, she broke out 
warmly : 


“ She had no headache this morning, mother 


“And to 
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Poor, dear Annie! I believe she is breaking 
her heart! Mother,do you really believe that 
h tter was meant fér me? Might it not be for 
Annie ?” 

‘It is directed to you,” Mrs. Leslie answered, 
coldly. “Your cousin is never called Anita. 
Besides, John would not write to her so, for he 
believes her to be engaged to Mr. Sedley.. Bea 
sensible girl, Nita. Take your chance, and let 
Annie alone. She has plenty of pride, in spite 
of her gentleness, and that will soon help her to 
ge t over it.” 

« Yes; her pride helped her. A few kind, sym- 
pathising words from Aunt Leslie helped her, 
too. 

«IT see, dear child.’ Ihave been young my- 
self, and can understand young people, Annie. 
I see which way the poor-heart has been point- 
ing; don’t let John see it, too. It is quite 
natural ; nothing to blush for so, my dear. He 
is your cousin—only I would not have him see 
it, for your sake. Nor Nita, either; she loves 
you so; it would spoil all her happiness. John 
thinks of you as a sister, dear; he told me so. 
‘We are just as brother and sister ’—those were 
his words, I think; but you and I, Annie, we 
know one who loves you better far. He may not 
be so rich as John is now 

“So rich!’ The poor girl raised her tear- 
wet face. “Do you think his wealth is any- 
thing to me, Aunt Leslie? Oh, it was him- 
self I 

She broke off suddenly, her face suffused with 
blushes. She had been about to confess her 
love in actual words. 

“If I could go away to-day,” she faltered. 
“He will not aecuse me of caring for him 
too mueh if I do not even stay at home to 
meet him.” 

“Your headache ‘is better?’ Amnie’s white 
face betrayed the fact of a sleepless night of 
sorrow, and Mrs. Leslie’s heart and conscience 
smote her terribly. “I do. believe a change 
would do you good. How would it be to spend 
the day with Mrs. Sedley? The old lady is 
quite unwell, I hear. Fred could bring you 
home to-night, you know.” 

And so. it-was arranged. 

When that impatient lover, John Severn, 
arrived at last, he was met by his aunt with a 
loving welcome, and by Nita with a strange and 
shy embarrassment. Thatsurprised him. She 
had always been frank as the day with him 








” 


before. But he had something else,to oceupy 
his mind. 

Annie?” he asked, anxiously—* where is 
she?” 


Annie,” smiled Mrs. Leslie, ‘pleasantly. “Oh, 
you will see her by-and-bye; she is at old Mrs. 
Sedley’s to-day. Naturally she spends a good 
deal of her time there. Fred Sedley will bring 
her home this evening. Of course you remem- 
ber what I told you? Such a good match for 
her, dear gizl.. An excellent,match.” 

John Severn answered never a word, but he 
felt his heart grow cold. 

«Too late!’ its wild throbbing seemed saying 
tohim. ‘“ You have returned too late!” 


* * * * * 


Two weeks went by. Annie avoided John; 
it was impossible for him to see her alone, 
though at first he watched eagerly for an op- 
portunity. She dreaded Mt he should read 
her secret, poor child, and so kept out of his 
way. He, meantime, interpreted her conduct 
thus: .‘* She wishes me to: see that I have no 
chance, without giving her the pain of saying 
so. Ah, well, so be it;” and then he also 
avoided her, and their estrangement was com- 
ple te. 

Then Mrs. Leslie, by hints and little signs, 
began to work upon his heart for Nita. Nita 
loved him ; Nita was unhappy because of his 
coldness. And certainly something had changed 
poor Nita ; she was no longer the joyous girl of 
old—thoughtful and sad, the tears often in her 
eyes, the ready laugh of old grown silent. At 
last Mrs. Leslie spoke out : 

“Why did you write her this letter, John, if 

after all you do not love her?” 

And she laid the fatal letter in his hands. 





He rose up, white as death. “ Nita received 
this ?” he cried. 

“She did. Did you not write it ?” 

“To Annie, yes—never to Nita. Oh, what 
fatal error is this! I have lost Annie through 
it!’ 

Then she reasoned with him. How could he 
have lost Annie, who was engaged to Sedley 
long ago? 

« Annie was never yours to lose, John; but 
Nita is—won by this cruel, false letter. Oh, nry 
poor, poor child !”’ 

And she wept bitterly and sincerely, for this 
was the crisis. of her hopes. Sohn! s kind heart 
was touched. 

“Poor Nita!” he thought. Have I deceived 
her unconsciously ? That’s too bad. After 
ail, Annie being Jost, what does itmatter about 
me?” 


He kissed his aunt. 

*“Don’t cry any more. J’ll make amends to 
Nita. Ill ask her to. be my wife: Tl make 
her happy, too, dear little girl ; and if you don’t 
tell she shall never: learn from me that she 
wasn’t my real heart’s choice.” 

And so Mrs. Leslie had:conquered. 

Time flew by, and the day before the wedding 
arrived. They were to be married in the house 
and very quietly. ‘Nita had imsisted. upon 
that, greatly to her mother’s annoyance, but 
she dared not resist. Nita was so changed—so 
strange. 

«« Tf I consent to steal poor Annie’s lover from 
her, and cheat him of his vows, I am of opinion 
that the more privately it is done the better,” 
she had answered, when her mother begged 
for more display. “Iam not proud of your 
plotting, mother.” 

And Mrs. Leslie said no more, only watched the 
girl withanxious fears lest at the last moment she 
should let go the prize which she herself had 
sacrificed so much to win. 

There was consternation in het heart that 
afternoon. Where could:Anita be? Out since 
early morning, and no message left to tell them 
where. She had sent in vain to every place 
that she eould think of. No tidings came. She 
walked her room in agony, not knowing what to 
think. 

Meantime, John, calling, and walking un- 
announced into the parlour, came suddenly upon 
Annie sitting there, her pale face buried in her 
hands. 

Now, these two loved each other truly. There 
had been coldness between them, but under it 
true love lay deep, like violets under snowdrifts. 
At sight of Annie’s tears John’s heart ached 
sorely. He approached her, anxious, tender. 
At sight of his kind face her heart thrilled 
strangely. 

«Tam glad of the chance of seeing you alone,” 
he said. “To-morrow I should hardly have the 
right to explain what I nevertheless wish you to 
understand. I loved you long ago—you know 
that, Annie. When wealth came to me, I would 
have laid it at your feet; but, alas! I came too 
late. I should not speak of this now but that 
your coldness pains me. Surely I do not deserve 


it, Annie. Give me, at least, the sisterly love 
you once gave. How have I deserved to forfeit 
that?” 


She was greatly agitated. Her dark eyes 
dwelt upon his. face. She repeated his own 
words : 

«You ‘came too. late?’ How ‘too late ?® I do 
not understand you.” 

‘I found you betrothed to another,” he an- 
swered. 

She clasped her hands. 

« You are deceived. I am betrothed to no one. 
I have never been—— 

He canght her hands—Nita was forgotten. 

“Are you not to marry Sedley?” he eried. 

«No, no, no! A thousand times no! There 
has been some deceit here—but' it’s too late 
now! It’s too late now !’’ 

The door flung open wide. Nita came’ in and 
took the last words from»his lips : 

« «Too late now! No, no; it’s never too late 
todo right! Thank Heaven I’ve done it at last! 
Take her, Cousin John++take Amnie ‘to 
heart. I know how dearly:she loves'you ! You 





can marry her to-morrow. As for'me, I’ve mate 
up my mind—and here’s my husband!” She 
turned to Charley Pollard, who had followed 
her. Charley and I were: engaged, ° with 
mamma’s consent, long ago, and now’ I shall 
marry him. Ihave a rigkt to fulfill my engage- 
ment and marry the man I love—but I have no 
right to. your lover, Annie, and so I ‘give ‘him 
back to you. Mamma, knows and has forgiven 
me—so take your lover back; and here,” she 
added, smiling, as she took a letter from her 
pocket, “take your letter too!” 

*« My letter !” 

Annie seized it—read it—and. all the mystery 
was explained. She,.cast. herself in. her’ true 
lover’s arms—happy at last! 

All their-sorrow was over. No one ever suby 
knew the share Mrs. Leslie had init, and 
bably she was sufficiently punished in the failure 
of her schemes, and the reproaches of her own 
conscience— certain it is that she presided 
at her daughter’s modest wedding with a 
happier face than she had worn for months, 
although the bridegroom wasa “mere nobody,” 
instead of the coveted “ great match of the 
season.” 

Two unite later Annie carried off the great 
prize, aig caring little for its wealth or 
brilliance. Her heart thought love of greater 
worth than riches, and her life found its crown 
in the faithful affection of John Severn—her 
own true lover. Cc. M.S. 





FACETIA, 





DECAPITATED GROUSE. 


(A Sportsman’s Puzzle.) 
Tr from the live bird Grouse 
You take the letter G, 
Then Grouse is changed to rouse, 
Which early morn must ye. 


Then if from the verb rouse 
You take the letter R, 

Then Rouse is River Ouse, 
From northern moorland far. 


Now from the river Ouse 
Pray take the letter O; 

The Ouse becomes the use 
Of bréechloaders, you know. 


If from the small word use 

You take the letter U, 

The use you then will se(e) 

Of getting birds in view. 

Now duplicate the E, 

Cut 8 off, if you please ; 

The Grouse is now defunct 

To eat him at your E’s. —Faon. 


TeLuine a colonel, who acknowledges that he 
never read “ Robinson Crusoe” that he ought to 
be ashamed to turn his back-upen De-foe! 

—Funny Folks. 


Inquiring of a Scotchman, who blows the 
national instrument, if he ever got “ Within a 
mile o’ Edinboro’ toon ’’—or any other 

—Funny Folks. 
THE NUT SEASON. 


Ir the filberts you now take with your dessert 
could. speak, what would they say ?—Why, 
« Give me none of your jaw,” of course. 

: —Judy. 
FREE. CONFESSION. 

Spraxer (at.a Liberal demonstration) : “We 
have been called traitors to our Queen and 
country ; but where do we really find traitors ?” 

Enruvsiastic Avuprror: “ Hear, hear.” 

—Judy. 
SNUFFY. 


“T11. take just @ pinch,” as the man-trap said 
to the burglar when he caught hice by the leg! 
» —Judy. 
CAUTION AND LOVE. 
“On, Edwin, love, here’s the announcement 
of our wedding. Listen!” (Reads)—«*On 


the 26th inst., at’ St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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Edwin .Goldmore Tomkyns, Esq., M.P., of Gold- ; 
more Park, Suffolk, and 248, Prince’s Gate, to 
Lady Angelina, twelfth daughter of the Earl 
of Silverlacke.’” 

“Read on, my own sweet love. There’s 
another paragraph—in brackets, I think.” 

“Oh, yes.” (Reads ‘on:) “*Mr. E. G. 
Tomkyns takes this opportunity to intimate 
that he will not be responsible for any debts 
contracted by his wife, without his written 
authority.’ ” —Punch. 


A DOSE NOT IN THE PHARMACOPGIA, 


ImpassionreD Lover: “ You will not refuse 
me, my angel. Throw me off, and I shall go 
mad! 

Practicat Person: “ Oh, that’s it, sir, isit ? 
You have been studying Dr. Drysdale’s theory 
that marriage prevents madness, and you would 
take me not as an angel, but an antidate ! 

—Funny Folks. 


“TRY YER WEIGHT! ONE PENNY!” 


Customer: “Now, I suppose you profess to 
give it correct? Right to an ounce—eh ? 
Smart Bor: “Nigher than that, sir—right 
to the penny-weight.” —Funny Folks. 
FANCY GOES A LONG WAY. 


“Ou, mother, I don’t want to go to school 
to-day, I’ve got such a bad pain in my head.” 

“ Very well, you shall stay at home and take 
some physic.” 

«Oh, it don’t.matter, Pll go then; I’ve got 
the pain, but it doesn’thurta bit.” —Fun. 


Wen their daughters are infants, mothers 
are anxious tokeep matches out of their reach ; 
to put matches within their reach is their great 
anxiety when their daughters are older. 

—Fun. 
AN IRISH SHOE D’@UVRE. 


An Irish shoemaker lately advised a customer, 
when he complained of his new boots being 
tight, not to put them on until he had worn 
them for a day or two. —Fun. 


o 
Tue Irony or Fortrunz.—A_ successful 
laundress. —Fun. 


NOTHING AT ALL LIKE LEATHER. 


Tr requires some knowledge to make porpoise~ 
hide boots, but no skilled labour is necessary to 
make freshly caught eels slippers. —Fun. 


AN APPETITE FOR INFORMATION. 


Arruur (who has been listening with breath- 
less interest to one of Grandpapa’s Bible 
Stories): “And were you in the ark, grandpa, 
along o’ Noah and all the rest of ’em?”’ 

GRANDPAPA (indignantly): “No, sir, cer- 
tainly not !” 

ArtHur: “Then how is it you. was 
drownded ?” —Punch. 

Tue Mopern Box or Wuisturs (early 
edition.)—A railway junction at three o’clock 
in the morning. ' —Punch. 

EARLY DAYS. 

LirrLe Wire: “Oh, Charles dear, there’s 
the prettiest little filly you ever saw, down. at 
the home farm.” , 

CuHaRLEs (expressively): “ I know a pret- 
tier.” ; —Punch. 


STATISTICS. 


EpvucaTion In IrELAND.—The repgrt of the 


Commissioners of National Education ¥h Ireland 
has been issued. There has been an increase 
during the year of 36-sehools. The total num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls is set down. as.752,639 ; 
the average daily attendance is 418,063... The 
schools now stand thus:—11,998 vested, only 
761 in the board, the rest in trustees; 5,590 non- 
vested. In the model schools there’ is an at- 
tendance of 8,288. The total number of pupils 
appearing on the rolls of the workhouse schools 
is 13,076, and the attendance is an average of 
6,787. Of the total number of teachers trained 


58 what.the report describes as of the “late Es- 
tablished Church,” and 62 Presbyterians. The 
total staff of national teachers is 7,092 principal 
teachers and 3,397 assistants. The number of 
poor law unions contributing under the Act 
during the year was 39; and the amount raised 
from the rates im aid of the income of teachers, 
£21,687, One hundred and twenty-four unions 
were non-contributory. The contribution from 
the unions involved a payment of £65,063 from 
the Parliamentary grant. 


A DAY BY THE SHORE. 


Unvrr the trees where the strengthening 


breeze 
Is fresh with the odour of the white- 
capped sea, 
We gather once more by the rock-ribbed 
shore 
And our hearts are happy as hearts can 


be. 
We have left the town with its smoky 
frown 
And its heat-paved streets, to enjoy a 
da 


y’ 
Out where the view is a sky of blue, 
Green waving trees and the billows’ 
spray. 


Great ships we see that the fresh wind free 
Wafts along to their destined ports afar, 
And we fancy we hear the voices clear 
Of the sailors who man the mast and 


spar ; 
And the fisherman’s song, as he skims 
along 
On his boat so trusty, is to us brought, 
Happy soul is he with his work on the sea, 
With his home by the shore and his 
honest thought. 


The sea-gulls ride on the swift flood-tide, 
And the king-fisher talks with the lazy 
loon, 
While along the rim of the ocean’s brim 
The land birds sing to the praise of June ; 
The butterfly hies out a-sea, oh, unwise 
Is this beautiful creature that hangs o’er 
the wave 
As it flies too far where dangers are 
And mirrors itself in its ocean grave, 


Under the trees in refreshing ease 
We meet with our cloth on the cool grass 
spread, 
And our luncheon take—~just for ecomfort’s 
sake— 
While none but the pleasantest words 
are said; 
And the laugh goes round, joy and glee 
abound, ° 
No thought oppresses of pain or care, 
For the hour is bright and our hearts are 
light ‘ 
And the earth, and the sky, and the sea 
are fair. 


We're at home again, yet not all in vain 
Did we seek for pleasure ‘beside the 
shore ; 
Though our stay was brief ’twas a sweet 
relief 
From the city’s cries and the city’s roar ; 
And’ wher’er we go, with the steady flow 
Of the city’s restless human tide, 
We shall ever bear recollections fair 
Of the joys we culled at the ocean side. 
Cc 


GEMS. 


We feel the neglect of others toward our- 
selves; but we do not even suspect our neglect 
of them. 

OnE enemy may do us more injury than 
twenty friends can repair. It is politic, therefore, 
to overlook a score of offences, before you make 
a single foe. 

Tose who have become addicted to evil 





in 1877, 197 in al, 70 were Roman Catholics, 





habits must conquer them as they can, and they 
must be conquered, or they will conquer us, and 
destroy our peace and happiness. And those who 
have not yet yielded to bad habits must be on 
guard lest they be unexpectedly assaulted and 
subdued. : 

Wuat is idleness? A public mint, where 
various kinds of mischief are coined, and exten- 
sively circulated among the most despicable of 
the human race. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Cxizan Brirannta Merat.—Rub the 
article with a piece of flannel moistened with 
sweet oil; then apply a little pounded rotten- 
stone or polishing paste with the finger, till the 
polish is produced; then wash the article with 
soap and hot water, and when dry, rub with 
soft wash leather, and a little fine whiting. 

Baxep Omeuet.—Three gills of milk, butter, 
four eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, and salt. 
Heat the milk, add a dessertspoonful of butter 
and a large pinch of salt. Mix smooth the flovr 
with a little cold water; add the eggs, beaten 
well, and then the hot milk ; beat quickly. Bake 
in a buttered dish about twenty minutes ; serve 
at once. 

Brortep Tomatrors.—Take such a number of 
large, smooth tomatoes as your family requires, 
and cut out their cores without peeling them, 
even preserving the top piece of skin sliced off 
to admit the stuffing. Let the stuffing of grated 
bread crumbs be highly seasoned with onions, 
sugar, butter, pepper, and salt. Fill up the hole 
in each tomato with this preparation ; broil for 
about half an hour, and you will have a very 
nice dish for either breakfast or dinner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Vauve or Lanp at Bricutron.—Some 
time before his decease the late Sir Francis 
Goldsmid had purchased a very considerable 
quantity of land at the western end ‘of Brighton, 
towards Hoye and Cliftonville. This land, pur- 
chased by the late baronet, has risen very greatly 
in value, to more, in fact, than ten times its 
former value, and is estimated to be worth at 
the present time not much less than £1,000,000. 
Such is the demand just now for building land 
thereabouts that a florist and gardener occupy- 
ing but a comparatively small quantity of land 
has been cffered and has accepted the sum of 
£300 to give up possession thereof only six 
months before his occupation terminates, or as 
by agreement. 

Tue services of one or more corps of the 
British legion have been. offered to the Cape of 
Good Hope Government, and a communication 
has been made to Sir Bartle Frere on the sub- 
ject. The proposed terms. are.that the men 
shall be enrolled for three years; shall be 
armed, clothed, and paid by the Colonial 
Government, and obtain passages free out and 
home. At the conclusion of the war, whether 
before or after the three years are expired, in- 
ducements are to be offered to the men to settle 
in the country, by receiving free grants of land. 
The officers are to be selected from retired army 
officers and certificated officers of reserved 
forces. 2 

Discovery Or A Sworp IN A Moss ar 
GLENLIVET.— A correspondent writes:— Last 
week a young man while cutting peats in the 
moss at Ladderfoot, Glenlivet, discovered a 
sword broken near the hilt at a depth of three 
feet in solid moss. From observation we have 
come to the conclusion that moss accumulates or 
grows at the rate of one-eighth of an inch ina 
year if left in its natural state—that is, if flocks 
and herds are not feeding upon it. Judging by 
this calculation, the sword must have been lying 
there for nearly three hundred years. This 
would throw us back to near the time of the 
battle of Glenlivet, when tradition says that 
part of the broken host of Argyll retreated 
through the Braes of Glenlivet. An encounter 
has evidently taken place, and the sword had 
broken in the unfortunate soldier’s hand. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. S.—We do not reply by post. 

Ruprrt.—You should approach the subject im a more 
delicate way. 

Jrm.—Your handwriting is good enough for any practi- 
<al purpose. 

G. P.—The Shah left London on Saturday, the 5th of 
July, 1873. 

Atpxa.—The letter should contain the writer’s name 
and address- 

Janez.—Take plenty of open-air exercise and consult 
a chemist as to some medicine suitable to your constitu- 
tion. “i 

Frep.—Take ten drops of the concentrated solution of 
chloride of soda in a wineglassful of pure spring water 
every morning before breakfast. 

Jzv.—You omit to state the words on the medal. If 
you will supply them we will at once translate them for 
you. 

Mavp.—You need have no scruples as to walking out 
with any gentleman whom you would not hesitate to 
ntroduce to your relations. 

L. 8.—Send the other verses, then we may be better 
able to form an opinion, which might or might not be 
¢avourable. 

AbEL.—Try the preparation called ink-eraser, sold in 
penny squares. Failing that, we know of no other 
twemedy. 

Harrr.—You did not allow time enough. When you 
mead this you will very likely perceive that the matter 
— such attention as it was in our power to bestow 
upon it. 

Fan.—A_ person who sells goods ina shop is not com- 

lied to have his name over the door, nor to have a 

icense unless he deals in exciseable articles, such as 
tobaceo, wines, spirits, &c. 

W.—tThe skin will resume its natural appearance during 
the winter months, when the sun has lost its “ tanning” 
power as faras the inhabitants of the British Isles are 
concerned. 

Hewrr.—The question isa technical one. We doubt, 
however, if there is any very great distinction. Consult 
— optician, who wovid at once inform you on the sub- 
ject. 

W. W.—The name of Harriet signifies a great lady or 
heroine. The lady of whose age and appearance you 
quran cannot in any way be considered an old 
maida, 

Saran.—Musical albums can be procured at the shops 
of stationers who are in a large way of business. An 
engagement ring is worn on the left hand, on the finger 
next the little finger. 

Marr N.—The hair cannot be eradicated without in- 
jury to the skin, which will probably turn out to be a 
epetten Gomyunemnen Cte that of which you now com- 
plain. 

S. C.—The eldest unmarried daughter of the family is, 
we believe, usually called “‘ Miss” without the addition 
ef the Christian name used to designate her while her 
elder sister was single. 

Crara.—The recipe for the sauce inquired for is the 
— property of its manufacturer. All that we can 
tell you is that the bases of most of the sauces sold at 
the shops are soy, walnut peels, burnt treacle, capsicums, 
vinegar, anchovies, and sprats. 

Tuos. P.—There is an incongruity between the age and 
the salary earned, as you put it, that at all events is cal- 
culated to create surprise. The lady will probably re- 
quire time for consideration. 

Davip.—Decayed teeth are not injurious to the health 
except so faras they hinder the process of mastication, 
but they are a sign of bad health. They should be stopped 
by a dentist, in order that any unpleasantness which 
attaches to them should be removed and their useful- 
ness, if possible, be preserved, 

Port.—Shakespeare’s lines: 


“ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love,”’ 


will be found in the second scene of the second act of 
* Hamlet,” 





ALrowso, seventeen, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a lovin 
disposition, good-tempered, would like to correspon 
with a young lady about the same age. 

Jacx Bozstar and Jor Bacxstar, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Jack Bobstay is twenty, light hair, light blue 
eyes. Joe Backstay is twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes. 
Respondents must be about eighteen, fond of home and 
children. 

Bertiz and Mavp, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Bertie is seventeen, dark, 
tall. Maud is nineteen, fond of music. 

Mavpe, Lizrax, and Frorencr, three friends, would 
like to correspond ¥.it1 three young gentiemen. Maude 
is nineteen, dark, handsome, fond of home. Lilian is 
eighteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, 
fond of home and children. Florence is seventeen, dark, 
good-looking, fond of home and music. Respondents 
must be about twenty-one, 

G. C., twenty-two, fair, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a seaman in Royal Navy_with a 
view to matrimony. 

Frorrix and Bearricg, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Florrie is fair, dark eyes, 
good-looking, domesticated, fond of home. Beatrice is 
dark, tall, loving. 

Srx-anp-a-Hatr Tow Gow and Artuur F., two sailors 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
Aa. ladies with a view to matrimony. Six-and-a-half 

‘on Gun is twenty-two. Arthur F.is twenty-two. Re- 
spondents must be about nineteen, fond of home and 
children. 

Katie A., twenty-two, fair, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
fond of home. 

Tim Facan, Inrixxtsiz, Dreapnovent, and Litriz 
Mixz, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with four young ladies. Tim Fagan is tall, 
twenty-four, dark hair, blue eyes. Inflexible is twenty- 
six, dark, good-looking. Dreadnought is twenty-two, 
fair, auburn hair, hazel eyes. Little Mike is twenty-four, 
light hair, blue eyes, fair. 


ONLY A LEAF. 


A tiTTLE faded leaf—that’s all— 
Pinned to a curtain rich and old; 
To me it ever does recall 
A youthful face, a look ne’er cold, 
A sweet voice and as kind a hand 
As could be found in all the land. 


Nor rarest flowers, nor rich bouquet, 
Nor blossoms culled from bright parterre, 
Nor buds dipped in the fountain’s spray, 
To me were ever half so fair 
As this wan leaf, dewless and old, 
Pinned to that curtain fringed with gold. 


I’ve brighter leaves upon my‘trees} 
That fill the woodland with their shade, 
And in my garden many a breeze 
*Mid rosier foliage has played ; 
But, after all, the pale leaf there 
Than all of these is far more fair. 


*T was placed there many a year ago, 
The very day that we were wed, 
And I have since then earned to know 
How true the words were that she said, 
As with a promise sweet and fair 
She pinned it to the curtain there. 


We have been blessed in many ways 
Since then, and we cannot repine ; 
Prosperity has crowned our days 
With ripe fruits from her richest vine, 
But fairest of my gems to me 


Is this pale leaf that still I see. c. D 


Eva and Cuassrz, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men. Eva is twenty-one, and loving. 
meee is twenty-two, fair, medium height, and fond of 

ome. 

A. B., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young man. Respondent must be 
loving. ‘ 

Kartik anp Rosie, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ares in the Royal Navy. Katie is 
eighteen, medium height, golden hair, dark eyes. Rosie 
is guess dark hair and eyes, medium height, rather 

retty. 

. WILLIz, a schoolmaster, twenty, tall, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 
good-looking: 

Master, twenty, blue eyes, medium height, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about twenty-three with 
a view to matrimony. 

Jzssix, twenty-four, fond of home and children, 
loving, golden hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-eight, dark hair, brown 
eyes, good-looking, medium height, fond of home and 
children. 

F. C. B., twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be -looking. 

Lowa, seventeen, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
loving and fond of home. 

B. C. and W. S., two friends, would like to nd 
with two young gentlemen. B.C. is nineteen, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music, of a loving disposi- 
tion. W. 8. is twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children, 

A. P., twenty-four, dark, handsome, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about his own age. Must be 
fond of home. 

F. M., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, would Jike to corre- 
= with a young gentleman about the same age, fond 
of home, 





C. F. and C. B., two friends, would like to correspon 


d 
C. F. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 


C. B. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

L. G. and H. N., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. L. G. is twenty-two, of medium 
height, fair, loving. H,.N. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
looking. é 

A. G., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home, and 
blue eyes. 

Gerrropr, twenty-three, tall, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
domesticated, good-tempered, fond of music, would like 
to correspond with a young man with a view to matri- 
mony. Respondent must be twenty-four, fond of home, 
fair, loving. 

GxorerE, nineteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, dark, tall, 

-tempered, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
— a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
eighteen. 

. H. F. and E. G. D., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. M. H. F. is nineteen, of a loving 
one tall. E.G. D. is twenty, dark, black eyes, 
medium height. ‘ 

RB. A., twenty-two, tall, dark blue eyes, fair, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must. be twenty-five, 
dark hair and eyes. 

W. L. and M. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. W. L. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. M. D. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 


disposition. _ P . 
Cc. B., T. G, and L. M., three friends, would like to 
oung ladies. .C. B. is nineteen, 


with two young men. 
dark eyes, fond of home. 


correspond with three 
of a loving disposition, light hair, hazel eyes- T.G. is 
twenty-one, medium height, dark, fond ‘of home. L. M. 
is nineteen, dark, brown hair, tall, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be about nineteen, of loving 
dispositions. . a 

S. C. S., tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, good-tempered, fair, 
would like to correspond with a lady about thirty, dark 
hair and eyes, medium height, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 


Communications Recgivep: 


A.M. is responded to by—V. B., tall, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music. 

R. B. by—L. 8., twenty, medium height, brown hair, 
blue 7% of a loving disposition. 

A. C. E. by—H. B., twenty-one, dark, brown eyes, and 
good-looking. 

ELiEN by—Port, twenty-two, black hair, good-looking, 
fond of children. 

ANNIE oa twenty-one. 

Minnie by—V. L., twenty-two. « 

Mou.r by—A British Sailor. 

H. B. by—Fannie, twenty, medium height, brown hair, 
fond of music. 

_W. L. L. by—Edith, twenty, fair, of a loving disposi- 


tion. 
Witt E, L. by—Dora C., fair, medium height, fond 
of mnsic. 
O.IvEeR by—Polly, eighteen, tall. “ 
Rocayp by—Louie, nineteen, dark eyes, good-looking, 
air. 
ALICE by—Si , nineteen. 
Neu by—E. T. 
_Ronerr by—Fannie H., seventeen, thoroughly domes- 


ticated. 
‘ T. L. by—Mabel. seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, tall, 


air. 

L. D. by—Edith, eighteen, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
medium height. 

T. M. by—Clarinda, eighteen. 

ALFRED by—Bella, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, loving, good-looking, fond of 


CHARLEY by—S. B., twenty-one, auburn hair, grey eyes, 
domesticated, dark, good-looking. 


ft 
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